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Editorial, 


NIVERSALISTS and Orthodox and Unitarian 
Congregationalists united in a banquet at 
Faneuil Hall to greet the Rev. John Hunter of 
Glasgow, who is engaged to make a series of 
addresses in Universalist churches and to meet 
other appointments made for him by Universalists. 
Dr. Bisbee, a Universalist, Rev. Albert Lazenby, a Uni- 
tarian, and Dr. Philip S. Moxom, a Congregationalist, 
made addresses to which Dr. Hunter responded. At the 
beginning of this century such an event would have been 
impossible, but before the century is closed such a thing 
will be commonplace, if, indeed, the denominational 
names shall not have vanished altogether. 


J 


WE will not attempt to point out the persons and 
classes that in Europe and America are saying that 
there are three institutions which must be swept away; 
namely, the State, the Church, and the family. If we 
should accuse any one in particular of holding such an 
atrocious doctrine, denial would be prompt and we should 
be accused of making a malicious statement. ‘The fact, 
nevertheless, remains that there are many men and 
women in Europe and America who sometimes in pri- 
vate, sometimes in public, but always with passion, are 
asserting themselves against the government, against 
the Church, and against the family. Whoever they 
are, they are undesirable citizens. Mr. H. G. Wells does 
not hesitate to put on record opinions antagonistic to 
the family as now organized, but he represents and im- 
plicates nobody but himself: there are, nevertheless, 
many who agree with him. 


a 


PREVISION of future events is one of the things very 
commonly attributed to mediums and others who are 
sensitive to psychic impressions. But foresight of com- 
ing events is not in the same class with telepathy. It is 
conceivable that one person may know what another 
person is thinking about: it is to us inconceivable that 
any person can know what will happen to-morrow or 
next year. It is a question often discussed whether om- 


_ niscience itself can view the future as it does the past. 


If a divine intelligence does foresee every future event, 
then freedom cannot possibly exist: everything is fore- 
ordained and foreknown. But, granting that to an In- 
finite Intelligence the future lies open, we cannot believe 
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that this attribute of omniscience has been delegated to 
any of our fellow-men. The belief in the prevision of 
future events is like the ancient superstition concerning 
prophetic dreams, which is now passing away. Coming 
events do cast their shadows before, and we are able to 
predict them when we know what agencies have been 
set in motion and what dispositions are engaged in cer- 


tain transactions. 
st 


THE Interior some time since contained an article giving 
a sympathetic but somewhat discouraging account of 
the result of Protestant missions in Japan. Among the 
gains reported are: self-support by native churches, 
prominent men among the members, including editors, 
statesmen, officials, reformers, and philanthropists; re- 
spect for Christianity among the educated, and wide- 
spread effects upon social standards of public and private 
morality. On the other hand, out of forty-five millions 
only one hundred thousand are Christians, forty millions 
absolutely untouched, and of the missionaries more than 
three-fourths congested in only ten cities, three-fourths 
of the missionary body being bunched in Tokyo and 
Yokohama. ‘The industrial and agricultural classes are 
reported as untouched and even unapproached. 


& 


WE have ardently desired the re-establishment of our 
merchant marine; but, trying to keep a mind open to new 
impressions and to evidence, whether it makes for or 
against our favorite theories, we have been led to doubt 
the present possibility of creating a prosperous business 
in the building and sailing of merchant vessels. Statis- 
tics seem to show that the world over the carriage of 
freight and passengers is unprofitable. Even the sub- 
sidized steamship lines are passing dividends, and com- 
petition from countries where the cost of labor and ma- 
terials is low seems to make present success difficult, if 
not impossible. The claim is made that our work is 
now being done for us on the high seas at the expense of 
other nations. If so, we can only wait and hope for better 


days to come. 
& 


In the Unitarian Church of America we believe the 
ministers are paid on an average higher salaries than in 
most other churches. Probably the Jewish rabbis have 
more generous allowances; but many of our ministers 
are required to live like gentlemen and to maintain their 
households in a way that will not bring disgrace on the 
parishes they serve on salaries that are less than the 
wages of some of the skilled mechanics who are members 
of their congregations. In the majority of cases the 
sacrifice demanded of the ministers is entirely unnec- 
essary, and could be provided against by the exercise 
of systematic and business-like giving on the part of the 
people. If all those who were abundantly able to give 
generously should regard the religious education and 
privileges of their families as important as the benefits 
of the school, the college, and the ball-room, the problem 
of the support of churches would settle itself immediately. 


& 


THE new archbishop of Boston does not seem to live 
in the same world in which moved the saintly Cheverus, 
the first bishop of the city. If Archbishop O’Connell’s 
power equalled his ambition, he would be the most dan- 
gerous man in Massachusetts. In a recent address he 
is reported to have said that Col. Roosevelt insulted the 
pope, and that Mr. O’Laughlin, who regretted the un- 
fortunate occurrence, is a traitor to his church. He is 
reported also to have called upon all Catholics to stand 
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together in support of everything that affects the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church. He describes himself 
as one of the God-appointed leaders of the Catholic 
laity, leading his hearers to infer that he speaks by 
authority of the Almighty himself. The Archbishop 
thinks he is merely sowing the wind. He ought to be 
reminded by some of his more prudent Catholic friends 
that he will reap the whirlwind. We are very sure that 
he does not represent such men as Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland. After what has happened in Rome 
we do not see how any self-respecting Protestant can 
assume the attitude of humility required by all who enter 
the presence of the venerable old man who, to millions 
of good Catholics, is known as the Holy Father at Rome. 


ad 


WE have received the following basis of membership 
adopted by the Central Union*(Congregational) Church 
of Honolulu. ‘The Confession: “ You do now confess your 
faith in God your Father, and your determination to love 
and obey Him; you will to follow Jesus Christ as your 
Master; you accept His spirit as the supreme and ruling 
principle of your life, and you dedicate yourself to the 
service of your brother men.” The Covenant: ‘You 
do now covenant and agree to associate yourself together 
with us for greater effectiveness in serving men and for 
the progress of God’s Kingdom throughout the world. 
To this end you promise to seek the peace of this Church, 
to promote its welfare and efficiency and faithfully to 
help in maintaining its worship, enlarging its activities 
and increasing its gifts.” 


Prevention. 


The call to the churches to observe the 17th of April 
as Tuberculosis Sunday was responded to much more 
generally and with more heartiness than we expected. 
So far as we have seen reports of sermons delivered on 
the subject, high ground was taken and the occasion 
was not used for the discussion of relief work alone. ‘Two 
things came out in the discussion. ‘The fact that we 
are linked together, that all must enjoy or suffer to- 
gether, because we cannot escape each other’s blessings 


and woes, is now fast coming into the consciousness of an . 


enlightened community. Out of this common lot comes 
a sense of brotherhood and responsibility. This, in the 
second place, rises into a religious obligation not only to 
sympathize with those who are in distress, but to adopt 
measures to make the distress impossible in the future. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. ‘This 
proverb came out of experience, how long ago we do not 
know; but the wisdom of the proverb has now been ex- 
panded into a policy which includes all forms of human 
activity which have to deal with things evil. Physical 
evils, moral evils, and disorders of every kind it is now 
seen are the results of causes which may be traced, under- 
stood, and put out of action. ‘Tuberculosis is one of the 
conspicuous physical evils of our time, as it has been 
in all past times. Formerly it was supposed that, when 
one ‘‘went into a decline,’’ mysterious forces were at 
work which caused a depletion of the active powers of 
the body, ending in consumption of the lungs. It is 
now known, beyond a peradventure, that tuberculosis 
has a definite cause, in a germ which can be destroyed 
or prevented from multiplying itself to the detriment of 
_ human beings and some animals. Pure air, clean water, 
dustless streets, and the various devices of enlightened 
housekeeping banish tuberculosis. 
What we say of this one fell disease may be said of 
many others, and in time, it is possible, may be said of 
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every ill which human flesh is heir to. But much beyond 
the range of physical diseases the new consciousness of 
the possibility of prevention is extended. Poverty, in- 
temperance, crime, and sins of many kinds it is now known 
-can be foreseen and prevented wherever there is sufficient 
knowledge of the facts, intelligence to apply the knowledge, 
and a conscientious use of the new opportunities opened 
by our study of human nature’ and the materials we have 
to deal with. 

Conservatism is sometimes held to be a damaged 
word because the conservative is looking backward and 
trying to conserve the things which have been inherited 
from the past. But Dr. Crothers has shown that, if we 
change the form of the word, and instead of conservatism 
speak of conservation, we take a new attitude. While 
conservatism looks backward, conservation looks for- 
ward. It preserves what we have for the benefit of 
those that shall come afterward. In all departments of 
human activity the new rule is to foresee and prevent 
the possible evils and not wait for evil things to happen 
before we feel authorized to deal with them. 

It is not long since it was considered good policy to 
send a boy to jail because he had committed some offence 
against society. We took a boy who was not very good, 
and put him into a jail where we made him very bad, 
and then turned him loose again upon society to indulge 
his vicious appetites, to commit new crimes, and again 
to be punished. Those who are wise are now setting up 
children’s courts to deal with wayward children, and are 
doing much to keep them from the contamination of 
criminals in our prisons. But this is not going far 
enough. With proper education in the home, the school, 
and the church, even the children’s courts will become 
an archaism, a thing to wonder at. ‘To put a boy in jail 
because he has committed a crime is an act similar to one 
which, in a parallel case, would be suggested to no one 
but an idiot. It is like punishing a boy who had soiled 
his Sunday suit with wheel grease by dipping him into 
a bath of crude petroleum. It will soon become a crime, 
recognized by the general public, and forbidden by the 
community, to put children where they are certain to 
deteriorate, under some idiotic impression that thereby 
the community is to derive benefit. We are learning that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


The Indelible Blot. 


The doctrine of the vicarious atonement, so promi- 
nently brought forward at this season, should set us re- 
flecting more seriously than is our wont on the solemn 
implications of sin. ‘The more deeply we study into its 
nature and trace its workings in human society, the more 
terrible and relentless its aspects appear. ‘The sinner and 
those who are affected by his sin, as Scripture says, 
even unto the third and fourth generation, are all worthy 
of profoundest thought. 

We speak of the forgiveness of sin with a lightness and 
assurance that does not fit all aspects of the subject. 
The sinner is forgiven, may receive the pardon of man, 
and believe that the clemency of God has covered the 
offence from sight. But still the effect of the sin, the 
indelible blot, cannot be washed away by tears of re- 
pentance, by anguish and despair and travail of soul. 
It spreads and spreads like a dark fluid in water, turning 
ever extended circles in the medium it touches. It has a 
terrible, enduring life of its own, and goes on blasting and 
blighting young and old: even the babe unborn may suf- 
fer from its malignant touch. The honored and hon- 
orable may for generations feel the effect of its fell stroke, 
while the depraved and dissolute who have been led 
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astray by its influence may spread the virus in other 
modes. 

The sinner has repented; he has been forgiven; he 
may strive to repair the evil he has done, but it has es- 
caped from his control, it has become formless, impal- 
pable, like one of the forces of nature. It goes on and on, 
in ways not always possible to trace. It is just here 
where the problem escapes from the ordinary solution. 
It has ceased to be simple and direct. Its complexities 
in inheritance and other forms of transmission add to 
it a far more sinister light than sin considered in the 
concrete as a plain and easy proposition. Taken out of 
the sinner’s hands it is endowed with a terrible immor- 
tality, an extent and power of endurance that cannot be 
estimated. Before this perpetuity of the prolonged effects 
of sin we stand appalled. No form of vicarious atone- 
ment can hinder the retribution of its prolonged effects 
on innocent lives, its creeping heinous power of poison- 
ing the cup of happiness and blighting and withering 
souls. Were it possible for one divine being, all love and 
self-sacrifice, to take upon him the burden of another’s 
transgression, who should say to the sinner, “Go free 
and stainless, I will bear the suffering and the shame 
and ignominy that ought to fall upon you if strict justice 
were exacted,” still even this self-renunciation and act 
of atonement could not stay the subtle paralyzing life 
of the sin which God himself has not seen fit to stay. 

There is power of redemption and recovery in the re- 
pentance and contrition of the sinner. His tears of 
blood, his agony of remorse may be counted to him for 
merit and purification, but before his work he still stands 
helpless; he is still responsible for setting free a blighting, 
if not an evil, influence. ‘That was the mark set upon 
Cain. He had destroyed God’s best handiwork. Per- 
haps the man under condemnation has caused other souls 
to sin as he has done, and thus has extended infinitely 
the power of evil. It is impossible to conceive of any 
being who could both free the sinner and take upon 
himself all the effects of the indelible blot. Personal 
redemption may come through suffering, but the burden 
of the after life of sin must rest where it belongs. 

No easy philosophy of ‘‘the soul of good in things 
evil” can mitigate the wrong of transgression. The 
sinner cannot stay the malignant course of his deeds 
though he, too, die on the cross. ‘These tremendous 
aspects of sin were a battery of great power for the old 
theologians. ‘The sense of sin was an overwhelming, 
lowering cloud, darkening the lives of men. The the- 
ology of our time lays far less emphasis upon it, but it 
remains the same grim fact. We have not the consolation 
that a God in man’s form will take our sins and trans- 
gressions upon him, and leave us to go scatheless. Per- 
sonal responsibility increases as the strength of this great 
doctrine diminishes. Our power of recovery lies not in 
miraculous interposition and the shifting of our sinful 
burden to the shoulders of a spotless and innocent di- 
vinity, but in the strength of the soul in its aspiration 
toward righteousness and purity. Sin, though a terrible 
fact, not to be refined away by emasculated doctrine, 
is blindness and darkness. When God’s light breaks in, 
the soul will find the way of regeneration. 

Careless light-heartedness, cheerful self-indulgence, 
non-reflective pleasure, thoughtless and gay, may com- 
mit acts that are devoid of the darker shades of purposed 
and deliberate evil, and yet the effects are the same. 
There is one scale for trespass that reflects on the lives 
of others, one quality in sin, however committed, that 
makes an indelible blot, sets up a discord, harsh and 
sinister, that goes clanging on down the years. Let us 
not foolishly imagine that the consequences of our sin 
can ever be obliterated and all things return to their 
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former state before the sin was committed. If we have 
dislocated the fine webs of human relations by our moral 
disobedience, who shall have skill to set them right? 
They remain a deformity, an agony, and shame. 

If we have tampered with souls, if we have betrayed 
sacred trusts, if we have destroyed faith and quenched 
the light of love, how can the effects of these consequences 
be obliterated by our personal repentance? ‘To injure 
and blight souls is the high crime. Deeds of passion 
are terrible, and have their unendingness in sorrow; but 
the blighting of fine, high impulses in generous hearts is 
a sin beyond these. To corrupt the uncorrupted, to 
destroy aspiration, to quench youth and happiness and 
high purpose, to wither the joy of life, are sins that go 
deeper and wider in their consequences than acts of 
violence. jee 

The fear of God rightly translated is the fear of sin. 
Let us dread and fear it lest transgression cut us off from 
the life that is in him, lest it raise a wall between us 
and the divine presence, and leave us in the outer dark- 
ness of either hardness or despair. What we can endure 
in ourselves as punishment for sin, even though it be like 
fire shut in the bones, can be borne as remedial and cleans- 
ing, but the evil we have set stalking through the world, 
to work its will, is a terror that walketh at noonday 
and in midnight darkness. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


The Association and the Sunday School Society. 


The readers of the Register who follow the reports of 
the boards of directors of the Association and of the 
Sunday School Society have noticed that certain ne- 
gotiations have been going on during the past winter 
between the two boards. These conferences were ini- 
tiated by the action and at the request of the directors 
of the Sunday School Society and have now ceased by 
the vote and action of the committee representing the 
Sunday School Society. It is fitting that some brief 
account of these negotiations should be made public. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has more and 
more found itself confronted with opportunities of ser- 
vice which its resources were inadequate to meet. The 
directors, feeling that the needs of the work under their 
care were increasingly urgent and the prospect of meeting 
the needs remote, concluded that it would be wise, for a 
time at least, to seek an alliance with the American Uni- 
tarian Association whereby the resources of the larger 
organization could be utilized for the development of 
the Sunday-school work. ‘This conviction became clearer 
and the necessity for immediate action became more 
apparent, when Mr. Horton, the president of the Sunday 
School Society, after a long term of service, announced 
his desire to be relieved of further responsibility. Accord- 
ingly, in February last the directors of the Sunday 
School Society appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Lawrance, Edwards, and Burt, and formally 
requested the directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to appoint a similar committee to discuss the 
situation and, if possible, to agree on some method of 
procedure which might be commended to the two or- 
ganizations. The directors of the Association cordially 
assented, and on February 8 the president designated 
Messrs. Lincoln, Atherton, and Reccord as the members 
of the commnittee. 

At the first meeting of this joint committee the dele- 
gates from the Sunday School Society submitted, as a 
basis of discussion, a form of agreement which they had 
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prepared whereby the Association was to assume, for a 
term of five years, the responsibility for the work of Re- 
ligious Education in our fellowship. ‘The Sunday School 
Society was to retain its organization and its own officers 
and directors, but the active work was to be carried for- 
ward under the general direction of the Association. 
Under the proposed agreement the Association was to 
establish a Sunday School Department which should 
carry out the purposes and objects of the Society. It 
was to appoint one or more secretaries for Sunday-school 
work and, through them and through its own field sec- 
retaries, promote the organization of Sunday-schools 
wherever new churches are established and endeavor to 
vitalize the life of the existing Sunday-schools. The 
Association was further to promote the sale of the man- 
uals now published by the Society, continue the imprint 
of the Society on all its publications, issue a paper for 
the teachers and scholars, and. develop new ways and 
means for the more extended usefulness of all our en- 
deavors for the religious education of our children. 

The meetings of the joint committee were conducted 
in the best of spirit. The delegates from the Association 
were not anxious to assume new executive responsibilities 
or new financial obligations, but were ready to co-operate 
in every way that might be advantageous for our cause. 
It was obvious that the proposed agreement, while pro- 
viding for the continued existence and dignity of the 
Sunday School Society, would bring about a community 
of interest, a development of resources, an economy of 
force, a consolidation of business management, which 
might prove highly beneficial to all the interests involved. 
It would permit of decided economies in the expense of 
administration, and it would simplify the problem of 
missionary giving in the churches, as one appeal for the 
two Societies would take the place of the two separate 
appeals. 

These arguments were sufficient to overcome the 
reluctance of the representatives of the Association to 
assume additional obligations and to induce them to 
give careful consideration to the proposed agreement, 
but on April 20 the committee on behalf of the Sunday 
School Society notified the president of the Association 
that it had voted “‘that it is not expedient at present to 
go further in the matter,’ and on April 23 sent the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

Dear Mr. Eliot,—As members of the Committee of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, appointed to confer with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association relative to a closer 
co-operation of the two bodies, we wish to express to you, and through 
you to Messrs. Lincoln, Reccord, and Atherton, members of our 
committee, our appreciation of the unfailing courtesy with which 
we have been received, and the patience and candor with which the 
matters at issue have been considered. 

Throughout the negotiations no other spirit has been manifest 
than a sincere desire to find and to follow the best means of secur- 
ing the highest good of all concerned. As we opened negotiations 
by appealing to you and your directors for assistance, so we close 
them by our own act, believing as the result of further delibera- 
tions that it will be better on the whole for our Society to go for- 
ward independently, and to maintain the autonomy it has enjoyed 
for the eighty-three years of its existence. 

We gratefully acknowledge that this course is the one repeat- 
edly suggested to us by yourself and your committee, and testify 
that, so far from the representatives of the Association appearing 
to wish to absorb the Society, your sincerest wish has seemed to 
be to see us go forward alone and attain an increased usefulness. 

It is our earnest hope that the conferences we have held thus 
together may lead the two bodies into a closer fellowship, and so 
promote the high purposes for which we exist. 

Faithfully yours, 
Wi.11aM I. LAWRANCE. 
FRANK H. Burr. 
Joun H. Epwarbs. 

To those who believe that the closer co-ordination of 
our denominational work would develop greater efficiency 
it will be a matter of regret that this negotiation has 
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proved futile, but it is some encouragement to know that 

it could be begun, and that through these discussions the 

spirit of sympathy and fellowship has been promoted. 
SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Copics. 


A DETERMINED attempt by the Democrats of Indiana 
to defeat Senator Beveridge, one of the “insurgent” 
Republicans, in his contest for re-election next autumn, 
was foreshadowed by the action of the State Convention 
in Indianapolis last Thursday, in indorsing the candi- 
dacy of John W. Kern, the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President in 1908, for the seat now held by Mr. 
Beveridge. Mr. Kern is admitted by both friends and 
foes to be a strong candidate. Mr. Beveridge’s control 
of the Republican organization in Indiana was amply 
demonstrated a few weeks ago, when the Senator placed 
the State Convention on record as approving his course 
in opposing some of the legislative measures in Congress 
which are understood to bear the indorsement of the 
“regular’’ wing of his party. Senator Beveridge in a 
recent interview declared his full confidence in the pur- 
pose of the voters of Indiana to return a Republican 
Legislature which shall re-elect him to the Senate. 


& 


THE various republics of Latin America officially ex- 
pressed assurances of confidence in the work of the In- 
ternational Union of American Republics, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the new home of the Union at Wash- 
ington on April 26. ‘The physical equipment of the 
Union, which was made possible largely through the con- 
tribution of $750,000 by Mr. Carnegie, is intended to 
typify the permanence and efficiency of the work that 
is being done by the Union, under the direction of Mr. 
John Barrett, to promote the spirit of good understand- 
ing among the republics on both sides of the isthmus and 
to advance the material and moral interests of all the 
states concerned. President Taft, in defining the at- 
titude of the United States toward its sister republics, 
said at the dedication ceremonies: ‘‘In the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States the greatest object is peace among 
the American republics. We twenty-one republics can- 
not afford to have any two or three quarrelling. We 


_ must stop.” : 
s 


Tue Lloyd-George budget, substantially in the form 
in which it was rejected by the House of Lords at the end 
of the last Parliament, was promptly passed by that 
chamber last week after it had received the approval 
of the Commons. The action of the peers in recog- 
nizing without any show of opposition the determination 
of the British electorate to shift the weight of the burden 
of taxation to a degree which has been termed social- 
istic and subversive of the existing order, removed the 
problem of financial legislation from the docket of public 
issues for the time being, and cleared the way for the 
consideration of the much more important constitutional 
question. Parliament, after a breathing spell, will re- 
assemble on May 26 to take up the task of determining 
whether the House of Lords shall be shorn of its power to 
such an extent as to make the British legislative system 
to all intents and purposes unicameral, or whether the 
change shall be less radical. 


Ss 
THE uprising in Albania, which the Ottoman govern- 


ment recently announced as having been completely sup- 
_ pressed by force and the promise of reforms, is once more 


* 


attracting the attention of the chancelleries as a possible 
menace to the permanency of the quasi-constitutional 
order at Constantinople. At the end of last week the 
revolted Albanians, who heretofore have constituted the 
backbone of the Turkish military system, had suceeeded 
in interrupting communications between the three Turk- 
ish divisions that are operating against them, and the 
war office at Constantinople was facing the possibility 
of a prolonged and costly campaign during the spring 
and summer, the ‘‘open season” of Balkan disturbances. 
Underlying the complaints of the Albanians against 
inequities of taxation, is the profound conviction among 
the Moslem section of this brave race of mountaineers 
that the Young Turks have administered a grievous blow 
to the faith itself by admitting Christians to an equal 
footing with true believers in affairs of state. 
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On the other hand, complaints are multiplying from 
Christian sources in Macedonia and Asia Minor, that the 
equality between Christian and Moslem promulgated by 
the constitution is more hypothetical than real, and that 
the old evils of oppression by the Moslems are being con- 
tinued under a thin veneer of paper concessions. ‘The 
press of Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia is teeming with il- 
lustrations of the theory, long held by Christian subjects 
of the Ottoman state, that a Moslem is congenitally 
incapable of treating a Christian as an equal before the 
law. It is pointed out with singular unanimity by the 
journals of the three conflicting Christian nationalities, 
that the Ottoman constitution, while nominally guar- 
anteeing the right of self-development to all the races 
under Turkish rule, is being used by the Young Turkish 
régime as a weapon for the suppression of all racial aspi- 
rations except those of the Turks. 


a 


Some of the possibilities of war under the new condi- 
tions, which have been created by the. advancement of 
the science of aviation in the past three or four years, 
were illustrated by a dramatic event which occurred 
off Sheerness, where a British fleet lay at anchor last 
Saturday. An aviator, who happened to be an English- 
man, appeared suddenly out of the haze directly over the 
anchored fleet, manceuvred over the ships at his ease, 
at varying heights, and then disappeared with a celerity 
that is pregnant with suggestions of things that might 
have happened if the aéroplane had belonged to a hostile 
country and had made a raid on the vessels in time of 
war. The appearance of the aviator even under the 
innocuous circumstances of the adventure off Sheerness 
presented to naval constructors, in convincing fashion, 
problems of offence and defence which would not have 
entered into their calculations four or five years ago, and 
revived the fear of the possibility that the work of some 
aviator’s brain to-day or to-morrow might relegate the 
navies of the world to the junk heap. 


Brevities. 


If a man hates dogs and fears them, they will hate 
him and give him occasion to fear them. 


The ‘‘twisted smile,” the “wry smile,’ and “the crooked 
smile”’ are still running their course through short stories 
and novels. 


Our brevity column is not, as some would like to make 
it, an index to the articles that follow, nor is it a place 
for advertisements of any kind. 
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The late William Everett whipped a boy for saying 
“gotten,” but we notice this week the use of the word 
by three writers who ought to know better. 


In the last fifty years the expenses of an American 
household have increased two, three, and four times. 
What were once considered rare luxuries are now com- 
mon necessities. 


In the dry and thirsty North we begin to understand the 
feelings of an English family in Chicago. When after 
many days a shower came, the children ran out with glee 
to play, it seemed so homelike. 


Sir Oliver Lodge follows a bad example when he says 
that the people who do not agree with him about psychic 
phenomena are simply ignorant. On this subject Rome 
has not yet spoken, and modesty is still in order. 


We once knew a parish of which the leaders said: ‘We 
cannot afford to pay and keep a minister of the first class, 
but we know a good man when we see him. So we pick 
out a young man, get the best he has to give for two or 
three years, and then let him pass on to a larger place 
while we train another man for service.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Criticism of our Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

This criticism might come more appropriately from 
one who was to the manner born, but, as I have been in 
the Unitarian ministry for twenty years, I venture to 
make it. And my criticism is this: that in the realm of 
thought, in original, constructive, intellectual work, 
with exceptions here and there, we are sadly deficient. 
Now with Channing there was real achievement, and also 
with Emerson in the “Divinity Hall Address,” before 
he began to pay so much attention to rhetoric and style. 

But, when I read the books and sermons of our Uni- 
tarianism, I find beauty, even affluence of style, repetitions 
of Channing and Emerson, platitudes about the love of 
God and the leadership of Jesus, imitations of the fash- 
ionable orthodoxy, and little else. ‘There is more real 
achievement, more religion in one of G. Louis Dickenson’s 
essays than in many of these books and sermons. 

It must be apparent to all thoughtful men and women 
that we are in the midst of a great religious crisis. “There 
never was so much doubt as now, there never was so 
much religion as now. ‘There never was such a demand 
for a truer view of man, of God, of religion, of the Bible, 
of Jesus,—a deeper look into the mystery of pain and 
evil. The demand of the age is an intellectual one, an 
interpretation of our times sub specie eternitatis. Yet 
we follow the churches of the old theology in making the 
heart the organ for the discovery of truth, the Bible as 
the vade-mecum of spiritual knowledge, the Ten Com- 
mandments as the basis of morality (as though abstention 
from wrong could make a man moral), Jesus as the final 
teacher, and ignore the hunger, the unquenchable hunger, 
of the soul for intellectual truth. 

Because there is to-day such a persistent demand for 
a sounder, a more scientific philosophy does not imply 
that men are wanting in an ideal or that the flower of 
religion is fading. 

Of course I recognize the great work our church has 
done in social and practical fields. 


James G. TOWNSEND. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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The Royal Self. 


If to this earth from some superior star 
My spirit fell, and if, as Plato dreamed, 
My task is to recover from afar 
The vigor lost, from servitude redeemed, 


It were not hard to bear the darkened day, 
Or not impossible to find once more, 

Though blind, though bleeding, the returning way, 
And hope for home upon this alien shore. 


Or if I be the heir of victor-beast, 

And, born of victory, may hopeful strive, 
Because ascent is life: so at the least, 

I think I could sustain my soul alive. 


But I refuse to drift. I will not be 
A bubble on a stream of stars, to dance, 
To eddy round and shine like something free, 
Then burst my film of-being at a chance. 


Yes, I refuse. The powers beyond my ken 
May laugh as tyrants do upon a slave. 
My will may be delusion, and we men 
May at the last snatch nothing from the grave. 


Yet in this moment that I call my own, 
This flash-light life of mine shall be a thing 
Colored by my soul’s act. If this brief throne 
Must fall —at least I’ll use it like a king. 


—Theodore C. Williams. 


Why Ministers Fail. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


This question of ministerial failure has been recently 
threshed out, to the end that the minister ‘“‘must expect 
to win through the heart and not through the head.” 
This sort of talk seems to us to be meaningless. We 
believe that the ministerial struggle to keep up with the 
problems of the times, and help the people to do the 
same, is the safer and the surer course. He will not be 
immersed so much in the pastoral duties, but will be 
prepared to perform them wisely. Those who talk love 
and live in the atmosphere of sweetness mistake the real 
character of the gospel of Jesus, as well as the religion of 
the Golden Rule—or at least are likely to err in this 
direction. 

“The.word “love,” so far as it is found in Jesus’ sum- 
mary of the law of character, is that love which is else- 
where translated charity, and still elsewhere as good 
will, God is not so much a mere lover as he is a good 
willer. The law of Christian life which the pastor is to 
stand for is good willing, the power to will wisely and 
well for everybody, involving the art of willing the right 
thing for his people, whether it manifest affection or not. 
The display of tenderness is less important: the plain 
speaking of wholesome words must always stand first. 

Referring back to the fundamental problem, we hold 
that the first law of ministerial success is not a certain 
softness of bearing, but a healthful exercise of moral 
will and manhood on the part of the minister himself, 
who above all others should give out life and health as 
Jesus did. Many a child of New England can, in his 
old age, recall among the pastors of his boyhood one, 
above all others, who unconsciously ministered to his 
spiritual needs, folding him in with a divinely good 
influence, not by words only nor by deeds, but by the 
fulness of his wholesomeness. ‘The successful minister 
needs to study hygiene as well as theology, and to be 
able to show a desire to create wholesome lives as well as 
beautiful characters. 

The cenobites and those who abased their bodies were 
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_ as far out of the true Christ life as were the sensualists. 
The body came of a God thought: the end is evolution 
of noble clean health, giving as well as enjoying real 
life. If there was any miracle about Christianity, it 
was Jesus himself, the stepping forth into the arena of 
so perfect a person. ‘The Greeks had come very near it 
in Xenophon and Alcibiades, but the beautiful soul of 
the Greeks came in the ugly frame of Socrates,—better, 
however, in Plato and Aristotle. Jesus’ new religion was 
necessarily of himself, because the old religion expressed 
itself in a beautiful temple, not in man himself, whom 
it put to shame and despite.. From Jesus came the great 
freedom. Ye yourselves are the temple of God, and the 
spirit of God lives in you. 

Christ does not call men away from work and demand 
abnegation of pleasure, but he leads to that life which 
makes for health. Man ought to be in the image of God. 
Every man ought to be well and not ill, ought to help 
the ill by his very presence,—and the true minister of 
Christ will do this. Whoever touched Jesus touched 
health: whoever associated with him became like him in 
strength as well as beauty. hat Christianity abhors 
the sickly is as sure as that it abhors those habits that 
create the sickly. “The minister must be a healing power. 

It is said of one of our millionaires, not long deceased, 
that he spoke of his preacher: ‘‘I am first of all afraid of 
the man, because I feel that he will never yield the right. 
There is no compromise in him. His presence demands 
right and truth. But, on the other hand, J cannot get on 
without the man. I need just such a man as that, once 
in a while, to save me from unwholesomeness. I go to 
church as to a moral bath. I must have such a bath 
once a week, or become a victim of falsehood. Believe 
what he says? Really, I don’t know what he says some- 
times: I only know what he is.” 

Rossibly some will say that this is teaching Christian 
Science. It is doing nothing of the kind. It is simply 
claiming for the Christian Church that special element 
which made it the religion of mankind, which gave it its 
conquering power. ‘There is no reason why this power 
of health and strength, of real life, should be given over 
to a fraction of the Church or to those who deny the 
Church. Let the minister be strong, life-full, and life- 
giving, not with incantations or suggestions, but with 
a pure, clean, magnetic selfhood. Such a minister can 
hardly fail. 

Cuirinton, N.Y. 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Colleges. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


At the recent Princeton alumni banquet in Pittsburg, 
Pa., Dr. Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, delivered a remarkable address, which must be 
regarded as one of the most significant and important 
utterances of our time. Coming from one of the most 
eminent educators and influential public leaders in 
America to-day, and from one who is engaged at this 
moment in a terrific struggle with the plutocratic ten- 
dencies of the age as they are exemplified in the great 
university which he honors by his service, it is not sur- 
prising that these tremendous words should have aroused 
the widest possible interest. ‘“‘How does the nation 
judge Princeton?’”’ he said. “This institution is in- 
tended for the service of the country, and it is by the 
requirements of the country that it will be measured.” 
And how, he asked, are we measuring up to these re- 
quirements? “We are looking for the support of the 
wealthy, and are neglecting our opportunities to serve 
the people. It is for this reason that the State Uni- 
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versity is-held in popular approval, while the privately 
supported institution to which we belong is coming to 
suffer a corresponding loss of esteem. While attending 
a recent Lincoln celebration I asked myself if Lincoln 
would have been as serviceable to the people of this coun- 
try had he been a college man, and I was obliged to say 
to myself that he would not. The process to which the 
college man is subjected does not render him serviceable 
to the country as a whole. It is for this reason that I 
have dedicated every power in me to a democratic re- 
generation. The American college must become satur- 
ated with the same sympathies as the common people. 
The colleges of this country must be reconstructed from the 
top to the bottom.” 

Here now are words of tremendous import. They 
come from a man who is neither a fanatic nor a sensa- 
tionalist, but who is one of the ripest and sanest thinkers 
of our era. He sees with the clear vision of a prophet, 
as many men of his class and position do not see or will 
not see, that this country is face to face to-day with a 
life-and-death struggle between plutocracy and special 
privilege upon the one hand and democracy and human 
equality upon the other. He sees this struggle exemplified 
in its acutest form in our great universities; and in that 
particular university of which he is the president he has 
resolutely taken up the fight against plutocracy, and has 
solemnly ‘dedicated every power”’ that is within him to 
the cause of ‘‘a democratic regeneration.’”’ Commenting 
upon this utterance,—and entering a vigorous demurrer, 
by the way, against some of its implications,—the New 
York Evening Post, one of the most scrupulous and con- 
servative of contemporary journals, stated, in its leading 
editorial on the evening of April 18, that this address 
was one the significance of which could scarcely be exag- 
gerated. “It was an outburst of protest against abuses 
and defects that characterize the ‘rich man’s college’; it 
was a passionate appeal for democratic ideals; it was a 
danger-signal flashed before the eyes of those who see not 
the perils that are invited by the self-indulgence and self- 
complacency of a plutocratic society. President Wilson 
does not speak from the point of view of an outsider, he 
speaks out of the depths of the experience and the en- 
deavors of years. He has seen at Princeton the steady 
growth of luxury, the steady advance of modes of living 
and habits of social intercourse, reflecting in the little 
college world the standards of a growingly plutocratic 
social régime. Where the democratic idea ought to be 
predominant, he has seen it struggling for survival. 
His efforts have for years been directed toward the res- 
toration of that supremacy of the college or university 
as a whole, over the institutions of social cliques and sets 
which he justly regards as essential to a true college life. 
He finds in the dependence of the university on the bounty 
of wealthy men a factor constantly working to rein- 
force the tendencies which he deplores, to strengthen 
the forces which he combats. And he courageously 
lifts up his voice in appeal to the young men who have at 
heart the true welfare of the university and the true 
welfare of the country to aid in bringing about a more 
wholesome state of things. In this endeavor he should 
have the support of all thoughtful college men, rich and 
poor,—of all true Americans.”’ 

This utterance of President Wilson, of course, by the 
circumstances of its delivery and the very plain intent 
of the speaker himself, was concerned primarily with the 
problem of the privately endowed colleges. But it is 
evident, in view of existing conditions to-day, that its 
significance cannot end here. It has meaning, not only 
for the colleges, but for every other social institution of 
America, not least of all the churches. It is interest~- 
ing to note that President Wilson himself realized this 
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fact of the wider application of his remarks. For, al- 
though he was addressing an audience of college alumni 
and was dealing specifically with the grave dangers 
threatening our modern educational institutions, he 
yet went seemingly out of his way to indicate that all 
that he was saying about the colleges was equally appli- 
able to the churches. “I trust,” he said, “that I may 
be thought among the last to blame the churches;. yet 
I feel it my duty to say that they—at least the Protes- 
tant churches—are serving the classes and not the masses 
of the people. They have more regard for pew rents than 
for men’s souls. ‘They are depressing the level of Chris- 
tian endeavor.’”’ In other words, the Protestant churches, 
like the privately endowed colleges, are threatened to-day 
by the insidious invasion of plutocratic ideals and by the 
tyrannical mastery of men dominated by these ideals. 
With the church, as with the college, we have an insti- 
tution which is intended for the service of the country 
and which will be judged by the requirements of the 
country. With the church, as with the college, however, 
we find an institution seeking the support of the wealthy, 
neglecting that service of the people to which it is prop- 
erly dedicated. With the church, as with the college, 
“where the democratic ideal ought to be predominant,” 
we see it “‘struggling for survival.” ‘The church, like the 
college,—to state the plain facts of the situation,—is al- 
most wholly dependent upon the bounty of wealthy men 
for its existence to-day, and therefore, in the one case 
as in the other, this is the fact constantly working ‘‘to 
reinforce” those plutocratic tendencies and strengthen 
those plutocratic forces which every true American and 
every true Christian ought to deplore and combat. The 
church, like the college, if it is to survive, “‘must become 
saturated with the same sympathies as the common 
people’’—be ‘“‘reconstructed from top to bottom!” 

Here is a splendid challenge, and one based upon a 
clear and fearless apprehension of ‘‘Things as They Are.” 
After all, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the 
fight is now on in this country between what President 
Hadley of Yale described the other day as the money-bag 
upon the one hand and the ballot-box upon the other. 
It is the old-age fight between special privilege and de- 
mocracy,—between property and human life,—to be 
settled peacefully if possible, violently if necessary. Said 
President Wilson, in the closing sentence of his address, 
“Tf she loses her self-possession, America will stagger, 
like France, through fields of blood, before she again 
finds peace and prosperity under the leadership of men 
who know her needs.”” The fight, in other words, has 
been joined. ‘The common people have awakened to the 
injustice and iniquity of the times. They have driven 
their enemy from under cover, and are now arming for 
the fight which can end in nothing other than his destruc- 
tion. And the question now before the churches, as 
‘before the colleges and all other social institutions, is 
this: Upon which side in this great struggle for the 
destruction of political and industrial tyranny and the 
establishment of true political and industrial democracy 
are they going tostand? Are the churches to be mastered 
by the money interests, or are they to break their fetters 
of gold and serve the people? Are they to be one more 
weapon in the hands of special privilege, or are they to be 
the dominant agencies for the establishment of a true 
brotherhood of man? ‘The churches, like the colleges, 
seem to be surrendering more and more to those who can 
purchase and control them, and thus deserting the people, 
whose interests they are supposed to serve. But there 
are signs not a few, thank God, that this surrender is 
not to be consummated without a bitter fight. In our 
colleges there are a few splendid men like President 
Wilson, who are standing with their backs to the wall 
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and drawn swords in their hands, determined to fight 
every advance of plutocracy, and to defend every in- 
terest of democracy, even though, as in the recent case 
of Princeton, it cost at one stroke five hundred thousand 
dollars. And in the church, as in the college, there are 
appearing similar champions of humanity, who are in 
the same way putting their backs to the wall and draw- 
ing their swords, and fighting to the death the hideous 
“jungle beast’’ which would invade her sacred precincts 
and pollute her holy altars, even though it costs millions 
of money. ‘These men realize in the case of the church, 
as does President Wilson in the case of the college, that 
this institution must be saved to democracy, else it is 
not worth the allegiance of any decent man; and to 
this democratic regeneration they have dedicated every 
power that is within them. ‘Theirs is the feeling of 
Theodore Parker, who defined for all time the “true 
idea of a Christian church’’ in-the opening sermon, under 
that title, of his immortal Boston ministry. Asking the 
question as to whether the church was not to do some- 
thing for the realization of the great social reforms of 
his time, he said: ‘If I thought that this were not so 
[that the church were to do nothing for social redemp- 
tion], then would I never enter her portals but once again, 
and then to bow my shoulders to their manliest work,— 
to heave down its strong pillars, arch and dome and roof 
and wall, steeple and tower, though like Samson, I buried 
myself under the ruins of that temple which profaned 
the worship of God most high. I would do this in the 
name of man; in the name of Christ I would do it; yes, 
in the dear and blessed name of God.” 
New York, N.Y. 


Recompense. 


To sing a song as we go along 
(Though with pain the heart’s a-quiver) 
Will lighten the way on the grayest day, 
As gifts enrich the giver. 
—Maitland LeRoy Osborne. 


The Law of Sacrifice and the Social Ideal. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


The development of civilization has been inevitably 
toward social solidarity. The family, the clan, and the 
nation are suggestive of the gradations in this movement. 

‘The idea of nationality is a modern one. It involves 
a physical base, a community of language, and common 
traditions and ideals. Even the Greeks and Romans 
did not attain unto the full measure of nationality. 
Whatever sins might be laid at the doors of these splen- 
did civilizations as the cause of their downfall, their 
chief sin was anti-socialism. I am using socialism in 
its broadest meaning as a feeling for the interests of the 
social mass over against mere individualism. Greece 
attained to the height of developing a city, but could not 
go beyond this to realize that Greece was composed of 
many cities, and that they could never hold together 
without the co-operation of all the cities. There was 
only one man, it is said, that appreciated the meaning of 
Greek nationality; that man was Pericles, but his work 
failed because of the selfishness of the Greek cities. 

Rome fell for the same reason. The great Roman 
empire was established in a city. Its history subse- 
quently became the building up of a city. Each city 
was selfishly interested in its own welfare. The emperor 
Honorius saw this and tried to rectify it. He called upon 
all the cities of Rome to act together, but it was too late. 
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They had practised selfishness until it had become second 
nature, and any other form of social solidarity for the 
Roman people seemed madness. 

We have no trouble along this line in our modern life. 
The social units known as nations are pretty well or- 
ganized for practical purposes. But it is interesting to 
note the accomplishment of such a task now that we are 
aiming at other forms of consolidation. 

Within the limits of nationality the social ideal has 

made great progress. Castes of all forms are disinte- 
grating with the growing feeling of the sense of worth in 
the notion of humanity. The castes of India are a fair 
type of the divisions of humanity in all nations in the 
world. Special privileges and considerations have been 
retained for certain groups of individuals. We have had 
the military over against the civilian, the feudal lord 
_ against the villein, the rich against the poor, the clergy 
_ against the laity, the nobility against the untitled. 
_ But these distinctions are gradually fading away not 
in actuality, but in the efficacy of the distinction. De- 
mocracy is gradually possessing the world.. The Church 
is gradually yielding to it, the many are taking possession 
of ecclesiastical management. Since the days of the 
rising of the third estate in France, the people all over the 
world are gradually taking the engines of government 
into their own hands. -Any one who cares about it may 
study the constitutions of all the civilized people of the 
world to-day and find the trail of democracy writ large 
upon all of them. Evolution is gradually and surely 
doing her perfect work here. 

In our day the economic struggle has become acute. 
The terms “capital” and “labor” have been introduced 
into our dictionaries. On the one hand we have the 
. corporation and the corporation of the corporations, and 
on the other we have the consolidation of labor interests 
into forms of trades unions and various forms of social- 
ism. All these things are splendid and are certainly 
bringing together into a unit for economic effect the 
producers of the wealth of nations. 

The increase in the number of human beings, and es- 
pecially the massing of them together in large cities, is 
pressing the matter of consolidation home to us in a very 
unique way. It produces the slum, it creates centres 
of physical and moral pollution, and gives rise to many 
forms of sin peculiar to our modern life. But at pres- 
ent we note only the inevitable togetherness of our mod- 
ern life. 

Modern invention and commerce have also done their 
share in this movement. ‘The locomotive and the steam- 
ship have brought the nations of the earth together. 
Telegraphy is supplying a new nervous system for hu- 
manity. Newspaper, book, and magazine are bringing 
to our breakfast table the problems and ideals of all the 
peoples of the world. International relations are loom- 
ing large upon the horizon. Any government to-day 
which thinks it lives unto itself will do an irreparable in- 
jury to itself. When one nation increases its navy, the 
others must see about it. When one nation claims 
special privileges in China, the foreign secretary of each 
nation must at once know about it. 

Here, then, are the conditions, and I trust we are taking 
a broad enough view of them that we may the better see 
the true perspective of the social movement at close 
range. 

he word “humanity”’ is attaining to a unique sig- 
nificance. There are a billion and a half of us in this 
world. Some of us are ignorant, but we are human; 
some of us are learned, but we are human; some of us 
are rich, but we are human; some of us are poor, but we 
are human. We have the same problems to face. The 
economic problem is here, each one must live. We have 
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the same human heart. Our longing for ideals and emo- 
tions are wonderfully alike. Mothers the world over weep 
at the little mound in the cemetery. The same impen- 
etrable mysteries surround us: we have the same reach- 
ing after God, the same longing for ideal life and im- 
mortality. 

Because of this we are now speaking of the body social, 
and the old simile has taken on a new form in the light of 
the modern cellular theory. No longer are we satisfied 
to say merely we are members of the same body, but we 
must forsooth say each one of us is a cell in the body of 
humanity, and the whole body depends. for its welfare 
upon the efficiency of each cell. One diseased cell af- 
fects all the rest: one healthy cell drives its inspiration 
through all the others. 

We must beware of the subtle fallacy of carrying a 
metaphor too far. At best it is only a suggestion. For, 
mark you, a cell in a body is pretty well under the control 
of forces over which it is helpless. But we assume the 
responsibility of the individual and groups of individuals 
in the social aggregate. 

What, then, is the problem before us to-day? What is 
the duty of the individual in face of the social solidarity 
which confronts him? I will state it in these words: 
The duty of each individual, as well as of groups of in- 
dividuals, is first to recognize fully that he is a part 
of a larger unit, then always so to act that we shall to 
the best of our ability live for the benefit of the whole. 
This is simply the golden rule over again. It is simply 
the principle of the great philosopher Kant, ‘‘So act 
that the principle governing thy action might become a 
universal law.’’ And here the law of sacrifice comes into 
play. Selfishness is acting with a view to our own self- 
interest. This is always our first impulse. By sacrifice 
we mean any diminution of my self-interest to increase 
the public weal. We have in other words to subjugate 
our pleasures, possessions, prejudices, powers, and pref- 
erences to the public good. Our great modern social 
sin is the predominance of individual welfare over the 
public good. 

This is the trouble with politics. Professors and 
ministers are urging good men to go into politics. Why? 
The politician is no worse than his fellow. He simply 
accentuates the general selfishness of which we are all 
guilty. But our condemnation is an acknowledgment 
that the glory of the Lord has departed from this phase 
of our human life. I have sometimes called attention 
to two groupings of words coming through two lan- 
guages. I refer to the word “city” and its derivatives 
in the Greek and Latin tongues. From civitas we have 
civility and civilization: from polis we have politeness 
and political. The denotation and connotation of the 
words ‘ ‘civility’? and ‘‘politeness’’ have kept pace with 
each other. But notice how the meaning of civilization 
and political have grown apart. Civilization means the 
progress of the individual and society. It means material 
development, locomotives, machinery, telegraphs, steam- 
ships. It means development in intellectuality, books, 
newspapers, science, literature, and philosophy. It means 
moral development, the ethical progress of the human 
race. But what is the trouble with the word ‘‘political’’? 
It ought to mean as much as the word ‘‘civilization.’” Why 
does it leave a bad -taste in the mouth to call a man a 
politician? Why do we say, that is just politics? The 
only answer that can be made is that the ethical ideal 
has departed from the sphere of life which the word 
covers. ‘This is not entirely true, but true to such a 
degree as to give coloring to the entire meaning of the 
word. The anti-social feeling has taken possession of 
it. Men enter politics for most part to serve their pri- 
vate interests. 
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So fixed has this notion become that any man who 
tries to reintroduce ethical considerations into the no- 
tion is branded as very unpractical. He does not know 
the game. He does not know how to buy votes. He 
does not know the knack of keeping his party in power 
irrespective of whether it serves the public weal. He 
does not know how sweet a morsel is a bribe. He does 
not know that the great interests that are paying large 
prices must be listened to. He does not know that the 
political ‘‘boss” in the last analysis is simply a creature 
of the corporations. He does not know that they fur- 
nish the simews; and what are politics without money? 
In other words, he does not seem to realize that politics 
or the placing of governmental powers in the hands of 
a few is a primary interest of the few and not the many. 

The result of this is that the faces of the poor are 
ground, the economic resources are sapped, wealth is 
forced into a few hands, justice miscarries, tariffs are 
levied to feed the already overgrown god mammon, 
cities become the innocent victims of social vultures, 
ill-kept streets slay their thousands, slums their hun- 
dreds of thousands, and physical and moral diseases are 
inoculated into human veins and arteries. Indeed, 
municipal mismanagement is the hugest Juggernaut of 
America to-day, leaving in its trail the sorry carnage of 
innocent victims. And all this happens because of the 
anti-social sin of which we are all guilty. Our political 
life is monopolized by self-interest. This is why «cam- 
paign funds are extracted. This is why bribes are ac- 
cepted. This is why the voter accepts a bribe for his 
vote. This is why he is unwilling for the sake of right- 
eousness to cast his party prejudices aside when he finds 
guilt in public officials. This is why he says, “ My party, 
right or wrong.’’ We are not yet prepared,—that is, 
most of us are not to make the sacrifice for the public 
weal which the exigencies of our time demand. We are 
anti-social sinners. 

We are not prepared to make the sacrifice to overturn 
the consolidation of political vice. It may mean a loss 
of position. It surely means the misrepresentation and 
the lampooning of party newspapers, which are very 
discriminating in the news they select and the men they 
oppose. But we despair not. ‘The walls of the temple 
shall yet be built. Human beings in the last analysis 
will listen to their consciences. Righteousness shall yet 
dominate in city halls, in legislatures, and senates, but 
not until the rank and file of the people shall together 
insist upon it. 

The anti-social sin dominates our business life. We 
have developed a lawless and a soulless corporation. 
We have elevated competition to the place of supreme 
power in business. Dividends must be earned at any 
cost. The few must be protected. A new device on a 
railroad for saving human life might diminish dividends. 
Better ventilation and sunlight in a factory might have 
the same effect. 

Nowhere is this impulse more glaring than in the sin 
of child labor. In order to undersell the competitor 
God’s innocent children must be enticed from their 
homes to the drudgery of the factory when their bodies 
are half-formed and their minds beginning to open in 
wonder upon the problems of existence. A lad of ten 
is taken down into the coal mines to inhale the dust- 
laden atmosphere when he should be tenderly instructed 
in the schoolroom or caressed at the mother’s knee. 
Little girls are ushered to the factory and sweatshop to 
labor from morning to night when the influences that 
make human life worth while should be surrounding them. 
Here we are committing the unpardonable anti-social 
sin. We are stultifying the generation which must do 
the world’s work after we have departed. We are min- 
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imizing the economic and social value of the individual. 
We are depriving society of one of its most precious 
assets, a well-developed human being. 

The anti-social sin has many aspects and we can touch 
upon only a few. The temptations in our day of using 
fiduciary funds for the benefit of private interests is an- 
other phase of it. We have had our insurance investi- 
gations on a large scale, and they still continue here and 
there. I know of no words that can more fittingly de- 
scribe this type of sinner better than those of Prof. E. A. 
Ross, ‘‘The respectable, exemplary, trusted person 
who, strategically placed at the focus of a spider web of 
fiduciary relationships, is able from his office chair to 
pick a thousand pockets, poison a thousand sick, pollute 
a thousand minds, imperil a thousand lives.” 

The last group of anti-social sins I shall mention are 


those of religious sectarianism, racial hatred, international 4 


methods of settling disputes, and the problems of capital 
and labor. _ . 

There is absolutely no objection to dividing religious 
sects up into as many parties as may be required by 
humanity. The divisions within Christianity, for ex- 
ample, have a historical justification. For most part, 
they represent a moral protest against some form of 
ecclesiasticism that did not satisfy the conscience of those 
who protested. They are historical vindications of a 
reaching out after truth and liberty on the part of ex- 
cellent human souls. But the trend of their develop- 
ment has been anti-social. They have fought each other 
instead of fighting the common enemy of unrighteousness. 
They have failed to recognize that one form of religious 
belief cannot satisfy all alike, and to extend to the man 
that differs from them the liberty they claim for them- 
selves. 
better day dawning. We are very gradually getting to 
see that a denominational label is of less importance 
to the world than a life lived for the good of the whole. 
The odium theologicum must be buried with all forms of 
selfishness deeper than ever did plummet sound. 

Racial hatred is another glaring anti-social sin. We 
wonder at the moderation of Shylock asking for just a 
pound of Gentile flesh when he should in justice ask for 
tons of it. It was Heine, I think, that said that, when 
Shylock went through the streets crying out for his daugh- 
ter, it was the wail of eighteen centuries of injustice 
perpetrated by the Christian against the Jew. 

We still have with us the anti-social method of settling 
our international affairs. War is the great barbarism. 
It is the most stupendous relic of barbarism persisting in 
our modern civilization. This institution of killing is 
burdening wofully the nations of the world. Every 
war vessel built is an additional strain-on the body social. 
Every war is a tremendous drain upon the wealth of the 
world. ‘Three-quarters of our own national budget is 
devoted to wars past and prospective. We are trying 
hard to commend it to our social conscience by talking 
of infantry and cavalry, tactics and strategics, patriot- 
ism and heroism. We feel that war needs more of a 
barricading from condemnation than any other institu- 
tion we have, for we labor more to make it palatable to 
our conscience. We instill it into the text-book of the 
child: we erect more monuments to the heroes of war 
than to the more numerous upbuilders of civilization. 
And what does war mean? It is the most illogical thing 
in the world. A moral dispute arises between two na- 
tions, and we try to settle it by immoral means,—the 
means of killing. hiss 

The rational way of settling a dispute is the way of 
arbitration, the way of The Hague Tribunal. But the 
war method is something like this. A dispute arises 
about territory or commerce or a treaty right, or what 
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not between two parties. Diplomacy fails to settle it. 
Then the contending parties go to work to see who can 
kill the most people, and the enemy who is the most crip- 
pled is compelled to sue for terms dictated by the con- 
queror. Then the representatives of these two powers 
get together and fix up an agreement. But this does not 
settle justly the dispute in hand. It may turn out after 
all that the conqueror was in the wrong; and now, because 
of an advantage gained by the superiority of his arms, he 
is able to procure what any normal conscience should 
deny him. Is not this irrational and anti-social to the 
last degree? The social feeling demands that we set 
our shoulder against this iniquity, that we preserve 
economic wealth, that we cease to break the hearts of 
mothers and sweethearts and sisters, that precious human 
life be not sacrificed at the mouth of the cannon, and that 
we settle by reason and sacrifice the greater calamity. 

The disputes of capital and labor are unsocial in their 
character. The sins of capital without a doubt have 
been greater than those of labor, although the latter can- 
not by any means be exonerated. I am not now, mark 
you, discussing more fundamental ways of getting at 
the economic situation, I am merely taking it as it is. 
Even under the present system, unsatisfactory as it un- 
doubtedly is, if both capital and labor were moved with the 
feeling of the good of the whole, we should have a very 
decided improvement. It is a deplorable fact that every 
advantage gained by the laborer he has had to fight for. 
He has had to gain most of his privileges by means of a 
strike. Reduction in the hours of labor, improvement in 
the conditions under which he works, and better wages 
have come as the result of warfare. 

But the day of the predominance of the social atti- 
tude, let us hope, is not far distant. The laborer must 
in the long run do his work for the good of the whole. 
The capitalist whether he be an individual, a corporation, 
or the municipality of the state, must employ labor for 
the good of the whole. 

Now to bring about this condition of higher social 
welfare great sacrifices must be made. The ideal of 
humanity is the highest development of each individual 
for the good of the whole. Individualism must forever 
die the death. ‘To this end there will be many Calvaries. 
But we have inspiring beacon lights from the past to 
lure us on for the sake of the humanity that is to be. 
The Hebrew prophets labored for these ideas, and some 
of them, it is rumored, were sawn asunder. But they 
are serving as the moral background to the Lindseys of 
our own day. Selfishness is well organized. It has 
made itself respectable. It has the inertia of society on 
its side. But nothing that challenges the conscience of 
human beings is absolutely secure. The kingdom of 
righteousness is still at hand. ‘The better day of human- 
ity will dawn. But it means sacrifice for the social ideal. 
You will recall that there was a yawning chasm opened 
in the Roman Forum according to the tradition. ‘The 
people knew it, foreboded some calamity, and they tried 
to close it up. They brought their precious things, 
their jewels, their money, their precious books, but the 
chasm remained. At length there came a man on horse- 
back, fully armed, and both horse and rider plunged into 
the chasm, and it was closed. Human sacrifice, it was 
contended, saved the state. The yawning chasm of our 
modern civilization will not be closed, this yawning 
chasm of selfish interests, until each one of us shall make 
a sacrifice. We must not depend on the sacrifice of our 

_ leaders. Each human being must make it. Each must 
make humanity his watchword. Each must take every 
Opportunity to live for the whole. The sacrifice must 
be made in the ballot-box, in the position of trust, in the 
homes of this and every country on earth. Then the 
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kingdom of righteousness shall come, then, and then 
only, can we sing the Marseillaise of humanity with the 
poet Burns :— 
“Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that; 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 

May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Then shall the visions of Isaiah and Jesus our Master 
and Edward Bellamy and all who are laboring for the 
kingdom of God be realized. We care not what form the 
movement will assume: we can trust any form of institu- 
tion in which each man will dedicate himself to the good 
of the whole. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 


The Right to be a Fool. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


There is much perverted sentiment in the attempt to 
respect the opinions of others to such an extent as to 
say nothing against them. Men commonly say that all 
should be allowed their views, free from criticism. There 
is another side to this question, however. The position 
named implies that one may not be free to utter his 
thoughts. A man has a right to be a fool, and it should 
be the right of every one else to call him such. If one 
will believe follies, he should take the consequences. 
Others should not be made to keep their mouths shut 
because he acts unwisely. It is putting a censorship on 
the press, as on individuals, if they may not say what they 
think; and, if they say what they think, they must con- 
demn the opinions of many as wrong or unproved. We 
cannot spread just opinions if we may not say that others 
are unjust. ‘Too much silence is imposed on speakers and 
writers. They should give their religious opinions as 
well as their scientific and political ones. 

Where there is a folly one should be encouraged to punct- 
ure it. It is a false politeness which would save men’s 
feelings by sparing their views; that is, by limiting one’s 
own freedom of speech. There is no discussion on some 
topics. Religious claims cannot receive the critical 
attention that others do. While investigating other 
subjects and expressing our views freely on them (so 
that all progress is in secular matters), we only occasion- 
ally are bold enough to break over the bars and compel 
the churches to make an advance. Were it not for the 
“‘heretics’’ there would be little progress in theology. 

Though we should treat our fellows kindly, it should 
not extend to their opinions. While kind to them, we may 
be hostile to their views. When striving for the truth, 
we should assail what stands in its way. We have no 
obligation to retain our views when proven irrational. 
Opinions are not sacred against investigation. We owe 
it to nobody to spare his errors, but can do him better 
service by correcting them. Politeness, or considera- 
tion for our fellows, should not go so far as to treat their 
errors as true. We cannot investigate if we may not con- 
sider all views and repudiate those which are found false. 
There is no kindness in modifying our opinion to suit 
that of others or in allowing their opinions to prevail 
with the public instead of ours. We cannot be free to 
express our own views if we may not attack those of our 
neighbors. No social constraint even should make any- 
body keep his opinions to himself. One has as much 
right to tell his views as to have them, and this right 
should be conceded as well as the right of others to keep 
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their own views. It is not the same thing to allow our 
fellows to have their opinions and to say nothing about 
them. Others may, indeed, have whatever views they 
wish to adopt; but they should not have the privilege 
of making people keep silent about them. While all 
may think freely, they should have the right to say what 
they think of others’ thoughts. None should be com- 
pelled to be mum on any subject. Though we speak 
freely about the tenets of Mormons and Buddhists, we 
cannot say what we please about Catholics or Method- 
ists. Mormons and Buddhists have no votes, but 
Catholics and Methodists have. So politicians are care- 
ful not to antagonize the religion of their constituents. 
In Utah they will not speak against Mormonism, how- 
ever free they are to do so in New York. In the con- 
troversy between the Catholics and Methodists about the 
treatment of Fairbanks and Roosevelt by the pope, the 
newspapers made no comment as a rule. They were 
afraid to express opinions lest they should lose votes or 
advertising. Though the subject interested the public, 
they felt compelled to ignore it except as news. ‘There 
is virtually a censorship of the press on this subject. 

Some periodicals and speakers, however, are not muzzled. 
One good feature of the denominational press is that it 
can attack other denominations where they are thought 
wrong. They do what the secular press and speakers 
dare not do. If the Methodist Church believes the Bap- 
tist in error, it says so. If the Presbyterians believe the 
Catholics wrong, they do the same. ‘The religious press, 
which is thus more free than the secular, shows no un- 
kindness to individuals in attacking a system of which 
it disapproves; but the editors are as kind-hearted as 
others. 

Instead of being sensitive about having our opinions 
antagonized, we should be more sensitive about free- 
dom of speech. People should learn to hear their dogmas 
discussed with indifference, and not get angry when one 
opposes their religion. Many care too much about hav- 
ing their “‘faith’’ let alone. Not satisfied to be toler- 
ated in what they hold, they want nothing said about it; 
that is, they are not content themselves to be free, but 
want others silenced. Men are called bigoted who say 
what they think, if such saying contradicts established 
views. Faithfulness to a creed does not imply hearing 
nothing against it or opposing those who antagonize it. 
While it is our right to say what we think, it is every- 
body’s right to show that we are mistaken. One should 
not attack another’s character, or even think him im- 
polite, because he expresses his opinion freely. One 
strong in his faith may be indifferent about attacks upon 
it. A man is not a bigot who has strong convictions. 
He should merely allow others to have them. While 
saying what he thinks of their opinions, he should let 
them say what they think of his without ascribing any 
unfriendliness to him. 

Curcaco, IL. 


Peace in our Time. 


To the earnest advocate of peace who believes in be- 
ginning here and now to work for the promotion of uni- 
versal brotherhood, people are apt to say, “I quite agree 
with you up to a certain point; but the world is not ready 
yet for such an ideal, and much harm is done by prop- 
agating humanitarian notions before the time is ripe for 
them.’’ But was the world ever ready for even the least 
startling revelations of its thinkers and prophets? And 
was there ever a time when those who pointed out “the 
better way’’ to mankind were not regarded as dangerous 
people whose teaching menaced all law and authority? 
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And then we are asked that inevitable question, of which 
we are beginning to be very weary, ‘Would you be so 
utterly mad as to counsel disarmament at the present 
moment if you could have your way, reckless of the dire 
consequences to commerce, to subject races, and to our 
own national existence?’”’? Such a question could scarcely 
be put by any one who realized how slowly the evolution 
of ideas is accomplished, and how utterly ridiculous it is 
to suppose that any government would counsel absolute 
disarmament until the country passionately desired it, 
or, if it did, that one civilized nation could advance along 
the line of true progress without the sister nations being 
impelled to move in the same direction. One has only 
to consider the simultaneous development of liberal re- 
ligion, of democracy, of the socialist movement which 
is taking place at the present time, not only in Europe, 
but even in the slowly-awakening countries of the East, 
to realize the truth of the last_statement. Nations, like 
individuals, are beginning to understand—if only, at 
first, through considerations of self-interest—that they 
are members one of another; and it is simply craven fear, 
in itself a sign of decadence, that makes us reluctant to 
educate public opinion more and more according to the 
higher ethical conceptions. The allies of peace in all 
parts of the world are preaching the same brave gospel 
of brotherhood and justice between man and man; the 
scientists are coming to our support with their reinter- 
pretations of the facts of biology; the political economists 
are pointing out the wastefulness of war and the neces- 
sity for effective industrial co-operation; and, when we, 
as a nation, are sufficiently possessed (in the Platonic 
sense of possession) with the desire for peace, we shall 
begin in earnest to abolish war as we have already abol- 
ished slavery.—The London Inquirer. 


A Sunday Morning Prayer. 


Father, we are here that we may see Thee as the pure 
in heart see Thee, that we may hear Thee as Thine own 
children hear Thee, that we may live in the abundant 
life of infinite eternal beings. And we ask it for all whom 
we love,—how widely they are scattered! They are 
tossed on the sea in ships; they pray to Thee on 
the distant prairies or in the valleys of the southern 
lands; they are far from us in the cathedrals of the 
Old World. But we come together now, on this Sunday 
morning. We seek Thee and we find Thee, and we are 
all together in our Father’s arms. O Father, bind us 
together by this infinite touch of love which brings com- 
fort and gives mutual strength; yes, and in Thine own 
good time restore us face to face and hand to hand, that 
we may greet each other and by each other be greeted, 
and may tell each other how kind the Lord has been to 
us. 

Father, we pray to Thee for those who think they are all 
alone: for strangers in this city, for those who have come 
here for a Sunday home. Show them how we are all 
bound together, in the unity of Thy holy spirit, which is 
the bond of peace. We pray for all Thy churches, seek- 
ing Thee in so many different languages and so many 
different forms. What is form and what is language, 
so we hallow the name of the Lord our God, so we come 
close to Thee and seek that Thy kingdom may come and 
Thy will be done? Bind together all nations of the world, 
that the sword may everywhere be sheathed and men 
need study war no more. ‘Teach all Thy children what 
Thy rule and empire is,—the present empire of a present 
God, justice, truth, honor, and love, everywhere and 
always; that all men may live together as brethren in- 
deed, and this world become a part of the kingdom of 
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Thy heaven. So we pray for our country, so we ask 
Thee to be with her on the great festival when she thanks 
Thee for this matchless prosperity, food for the hungry, 
water for the thirsty, life for the dead, and freedom for 
all. O God, make this that happy nation whose God is 
the Lord.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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Che Pulpit. 
The Efficient Creed. 


BY REV. J. C. JAYNES. 


I wish to speak to you this morning upon the importance 
of making your religious creed operative in your daily 
life. 

The subject of creeds is not a familiar topic in our pul- 
pits. It is, moreover, fast becoming equally unfamiliar 
in the pulpits of our evangelical brethren. I think it 
may be truthfully said that in most of the churches of 
the older faiths the creed is receding into the back- 
ground and is already accepted by the more intelli- 
gent classes in a sense which a hundred or more years 
ago would have been regarded as rank heresy. Your 
orthodox neighbor has either quite forgotten his church 
creed, or, if he is able to repeat it, he uses such modern 
tones and places upon it such new interpretations that its 
original meanings become lost in an intellectual haze. 
There are two very obvious reasons for this. ‘The first 
is that every creed is based on some philosophy of the 
universe. ‘The older the creed, the older the philosophy 
that supports it. Now it happens that the older philos- 
ophy has been discredited. The new knowledge of God 
and man and the world and human destiny has super- 
seded it. The old philosophy is dead, and, in so far as 
the old creed depended upon it, so far it is dead also. 
To that extent, therefore, it becomes unthinkable to the 
intelligent, well-informed mind. 

The second reason is that the worth of character is 
looming very large in the common esteem. It is human 
goodness that is getting the emphasis. It has been 
observed that ecclesiastical shibboleths shut out from 
the assembly of the elect some very desirable saints. 
They were found to be excellent company, and yet they 
could not say the creedal word. In the elder time the 
elect said, ‘‘We will keep them out for the sake of the 
creed.” In the new time we say, ‘We will omit the 
creed for the sake of such good companions.” And of 
course in such an atmosphere—an atmosphere of good 
will and Christian fellowship—the divisive words of a 
creed have not the ghost of a chance. 

Among the churches of the so-called liberal faith, a 
formal creed has always been received with scant courtesy. 
We began over a hundred years ago in a great protest ,— 
a protest against the iron-clad dogmas of Calvinism. 
We came out and abandoned all doctrinal tests of church 
affiliation. We said that the life is what tells, and not the 
assent to a formula of words. We declared that, if any 
man’s purpose was to walk in the way of righteousness, 
there was a welcome for him in the liberal church. This 
_ was excellent Christianity. And I think we have cause to 
be thankful that we had a somewhat prominent part as 
prophets and pioneers of this modern decay of dogmatic 
tests and doctrinal barriers. 

But, in coming out of the old creed-bound churches, we 
did not escape from the necessity of creeds. We only 
left behind one doctrine to take up another, one body 
of opinions to enter into another body of opinions. It 
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was like moving from one country to another country. 
We changed climates, it is true, but we were still bound 
by the laws of food and drink, of heat and cold, of light 
and sound. We could not get away from the necessity 
of thinking and feeling,—the necessity of forming religious 
convictions and holding to doctrinal principles. 

The only difference was one of breadth of spirit. The 
old creed was like a canal accessible only to certain craft 
of fixed dimensions and prescribed speed. The new 
creed was like the ocean highway, with room for all kinds 
of vessels, sailing for the same great port. 

When, therefore, I hear, as I sometimes do, of a creed- 
less church, I know the statementis not true. There is no 
such freak in the ecclesiastical world. "There may be no 
written creed as there is no written constitution of Eng- 
land. But there are certain common religious ideas, com- 
mon purposes, common intellectual attitudes, which form 
the unwritten creed and which bind its individual parts 
together in a corporate body. ‘That is precisely what 
puts them into organization, the consciousness of agree- 
ment upon certain principles and methods. And, when a 
church becomes so liberal that it rejects the unwritten 
creed, it ceases to be even the church liberal: it becomes 
the church volatile and evaporates into nothing. 

Furthermore, what is true of the institution is true also 
of the individual. Everyman hasa creed. It may beone 
made for him by a church council fifteen hundred years 
ago, or it may be one which he made yesterday for him- 
self. It may be printed in the prayer book, or it may be 
a wordless idea in his brain. But he has a creed, and it 
becomes the framework of his religious house. He has 
accepted some theory of the universe, he has formed some 
idea of God and man and duty; and, whether he is con- 
scious of it or not, he is a theologian, and within all the 
flesh and muscle of his moral life there is the theological 
skeleton. 

Sometimes you hear a man say that he does not be- 
lieve in creeds, and that he hasn’t any of his own. If it 
were really true, it would be a confession of mental 
imbecility. Such talk, however, merely means that the 
talker is unfamiliar with his own mind. It is simply a 
psychological impossibility for him to carry an intellect 
through this world and at the same time prevent it from 
forming opinions about the world. But he says, “It 
really doesn’t make any difference, after all, what a man 
believes, so long as he is good.” That is another of his 
mistakes. It is like saying that it doesn’t make any_ 
difference which way you turn the rudder so long as the 
ship’s prow points in the right direction. But the rudder 
is the very thing that controls the bow. You can’t be 
good unless you believe in the values of the good. You 
can’t be honest or truthful or just unless you have behind 
your behavior convictions about these moral qualities. 
What you think gets into the movements of your hands 
and feet. Your creed, your business creed, your home 
creed, your religious creed, comes out in the manner of 
your life. It does, therefore, make a great deal of differ- 
ence what you believe. . 

The fact is that every religion implies a theology, 
and every theology implies a creed. Underneath your 
religious life there is some scheme, some system of thought 
out of which your religion springs. ‘That is your the- 
ology, and, if you should try to state your theological 
views in words, you would begin by saying, “I believe 
in this, and I believe in that.’’ You are reciting your 
creed! 

In our own time we listen to much criticism of theol- 
ogy. It is set over against religion as if they were fun- 
damentally opposed to each other. But, when you come 
to sift this popular criticism, you discover that it is aimed 
at the other man’s views. It is an attack, not on the- 
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ology as a science or philosophy, but on some particular 
theology. 

One trouble with most of our theological statements 
is that they are so deadly formal and abstract that the 
average man fails to see any connection between them 
and practical life. It is very difficult to get any of the 
older creeds into workable condition. ‘Their proposi- 
tions seem to occupy the remote and chilly spare room 
of the mind and to have no vital association with the 
rest of the household. Suppose you say, “I believe 
in God’’—therefore what? You do not know what: 
you are in doubt as to how that belief ought to apply 
in your daily living. 

Suppose you say, ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ, I believe 
in the Holy Ghost.’”’ Again you come to a point of be- 
wilderment as to what those phrases mean in the com- 
mon trials and struggles and temptations of the day. 

Apart from their truth or falseness, the human heart 
finds it very difficult to live on warm and loving terms 
with theological abstractions, and it is no wonder that 
the ordinary thinker feels that there can be no con- 
nection between theology and religion. 

I said a few moments ago that our liberal churches 
have no written creed. ‘That is true. And yet there is 
one that has gradually crept into general acceptance. 
I do not know that it has ever been formally adopted by 
any one of our churches. It has rather quietly grown 
into our usage, because I suppose it represents more 
nearly the things most commonly believed by our people. 
I suspect that some of us would take issue with portions 
of it, but for my own part I am free to say that it sat- 
isfies more nearly my own mind than any other the- 
ological statement I have ever seen. You are all fa- 
miliar with it, but let me repeat it for the sake of what 
I have to say afterward. 

“T believe in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forever.” 

Now what I wish to call to your attention in this 
simple creed is its friendliness to human need. 

It is an abstract statement, and yet its propositions 
have a concrete attachment that fastens it to every-day 
life. Its whole spirit is one of optimism and good cheer. 
You feel like singing it. Say it over thoughtfully, and 
somehow you realize that the universe is all right and 
you have the impulse to take hold of life and duty with a 
new and higher courage. It is theology, and yet it is 
glowing with religious feeling. It is a creed, and yet it is 
a programme of earnest, helpful living. After every clause 
there is no point of doubt or uncertainty, but, after re- 
peating it, you naturally go on and say, “Therefore, I 
will feel in this way, I will act in that manner.” 

Take up these clauses in order and see. 

“T believe in the Fatherhood of God.” It is the at- 
tribute of fatherhood that makes that sentence com- 
prehensible and humanly significant. It gives us a God, 
not isolated in a splendid abstraction, but close to us in 
his power°and infinite good will. He is not enthroned 
somewhere outside of the universe, but all things are 
thrilled through and through with his spirit, and the 
whole world from dust to man is alive with his presence. 

And this divine energy, streaming from star to star 
and from life to life, stands in our thought as a personal 
omnipotence,—all wise, all good, all beautiful; and to 
this being we have given the holiest name we know,— 
the name of God. We have made that name more human, 
more tender and personal by adding to it the name of 
Father, because out of his creative life our lives have 
come and out of his loving hand proceeds all that makes 
life worth living. 

And we are his children, our spirits born of his spirit, 
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our natures akin to his nature; we, sons and daughters 
of God, not worms of the dust, not accidents of clay, 
but the offspring and heirs of the infinite spirit. 

“T believe in the Fatherhood of God’’—therefore what? 


Therefore I will live my life with great courage and a © 


soul full of gladness. ‘There is nothing to be afraid of 
but my own wrong-doing. There is nothing can hurt 
me but my own violations of the divine order. All 
around me are the strong walls of the great wisdom. 
Underneath me are the everlasting arms. Amid all 
darkness and confusion the far-seeing purpose, the in- 
finite good will is working out a to-day that is better than 
yesterday and a to-morrow that is better than to-day. 


“‘God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 


I will therefore fear nothing. I will not become pes- 
simistic. I will not play the coward. I will take hold 
of duty with enthusiasm and hope. I will go about my 
daily work in trustfulness and gladness of heart. I will 
live in the divine household with a joy and calmness of 
spirit that befit a child of God. 

“T believe in the brotherhood of man.” ‘That is a 
great belief. Repeat the words and think what they 
imply. It has taken the world a long time to understand 
that word “brotherhood.” Ages rolled by before men 
caught even a glimpse of the obligations that bind us 
all together in one great family. 

We are only now comprehending the fact that the earth 
is one vast neighborhood, and that our social duties 
radiate from us to the right and the left and meet on the 
other side of the globe. We have sung hymns about 
brotherly affection. We have written “Fraternity” 
upon blood-stained banners; but not until modern times 
have we realized that it was more than a poetic fiction, 
and that the rights and wrongs of humanity come to our 
own doorstep. We say that blood is thicker than water, 
as if a certain kind of kinship included some and ex- 
cluded others. It is not true. The blood that warms 
Ceesar’s heart flows in the veins of Cesar’s slave. And 
their blood is our blood, and it is our business to inquire 
whether the slave is loyal to Cesar and whether Cesar 
is just to the slave. ‘There is no exclusive relationship 
anywhere in the world. We are all brethren, and the 
million join hands across continents and seas. 

“T believe in the brotherhood of man.” ‘Therefore 
what? Therefore I will live as a true member of that 
brotherhood ought to live. I will bear good will to every 
man. I will not let class prejudice or race prejudice 
or social prejudice warp my judgments or paralyze my 
sense of justice. I will do what I can to uplift the fallen, 
to break the yoke of oppression, to give light for dark- 
ness, to banish all iniquity and rapacity, all needless 
pain, all unbrotherly behavior from the ways of men. 
These problems are my problems. ‘The world’s affairs 
are my affairs. I will be a brother in the brotherhood of 
man. 

“T believe in the leadership of Jesus.” Observe there 
is no definition of his nature or personality. The wrang- 
ling of the schoolmen is blissfully omitted. The strife 
of tongues is not heard. What have these things to do 
with the greater things of his attitude toward life, his 
interpretation of duty, his example as a son of God and 
a citizen of the world? Here was a human soul dowered 
with those qualities which human experience has exalted 
eo admired. He was brave when courage was asked 
or. 
good-willed when love was needed. He stood above all 
things for moral sanity and for the large, beneficent, 
manly life. Life to him was a sacred trust, to be ad- 
ministered in a world palpitating with the spirit of God, 


He was loyal when fidelity was required. He was 
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alive with great ideals, and filled with wide opportuni- 
ties of service. He lived this life, cheerfully, gently, 
strongly, conscientiously, and then surrendered it for the 
sake of the ideals for which he had lived. 

This great soul has found the highest place in history. 
He has grown up in Christian consciousness as its great- 
est spiritual leader, its full-orbed example of all that is 
best and truest and holiest in human nature. 

“T believe in the leadership of Jesus.” therefore 
what? ‘Therefore I will follow where he leads. I will 
try to keep the road marked by his footprints and il- 
luminated by his example. I need not be a slave to the 
letter of every gospel record. I need not import into 
my own time the usages of two thousand years ago, but 
I will accept the spirit of his teachings. I will engraft 
into my own thinking the idealism of his mind. I will 
teach myself to look at humanity and service as he looked 
at them. I will try to realize the sanctity of life as he 
realized it, and, if he was only a man, then I will strive 
to be such a man as he was. 

“TI believe in salvation by character.’’ Character is 
salvation. How startlingly new that sounds even to-day! 
How suddenly it changes the perspective of heaven and 
hell? How utterly it discredits the old selfish motive 
of the obedient life! Once this world was supposed to 
be only a terrestrial half-way house to celestial abodes, 
and the most praiseworthy desire of the soul was so to 
believe and act here as to secure a desirable place over 
there. That was salvation—salvation from a hypothet- 
ical eternity of pain. The perspective has changed, and 
heaven and hell stand in the foreground. Here and now is 
salvation needed,—salvation from present sin, salvation 
from low aims, from mean conditions, from ignoble deeds, 
from moral poverty, from all the raw animalism we have 
brought with us from out the jungle fifty thousand years 
ago. 

And what saves us? Not some artificial redemptive 
scheme, not the magic of a recited creed, not the egis 
of Holy Church, but the omnipotence of character. 
The good man is the strong man, and our Christian my- 
thology has never created a devil powerful enough to 
overcome him. ‘The man whose character is sound clear 
to the heart is safe, not only in this world, but in any 
other world where the laws of the spirit prevail. 

“TI believe in salvation by character.’’ ‘Therefore 
what? ‘Therefore I will deepen the character values of 
my own life. I will keep clear the vision of my own 
moral dignity. I will rejoice in my own spiritual om- 
nipotence. I will take temptation by the throat. I 
will smite every wrong motive to the ground. I will 
banish every evil desire, every unworthy ambition, 
every cheap impulse from my mind. I will be honest 
and true, I will be just and generous, I will be clean and 
upright, let happen what may. I will work out my own 
salvation by bringing heaven into my daily life and 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness in my own soul. 

“T believe in the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward, forever.” 

It is an inference from the age-long evolution of the 
race. 
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“From step to step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.” 

We look upon the splendid panorama of the past as 
it spreads before us the unfolding thought and power of 
the human mind. We see it beginning, not in the exotic 
perfection of Eden, but in the first less feeble spark of 
the spirit glowing in the clods of the earth. We see it 
growing brighter and brighter as through the ages it 
mounts into the brain of man. We see it shaping itself 
into noble deeds, kindling the fires of heroism, flaming up 
into the souls of thinkers and singers, of martyrs and 
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saints, of millions of faithful men and women who 
blessed the world with their presence. 

We turn from the past and face toward the future. 
Who of us is so timid that he dare not prophesy? Who of 
us so blind that he cannot foresee that the great process 
will go on, that the momentum of the unrolling good 
will not cease, that life will grow better and the horizons 
ever wider, and that men full grown and godlike shall walk 
the streets and sow the fields? And shall the individual 
perish and the type survive? Shall the earnest soul 
that lived and loved and served its brief day be snuffed 
out like the dying flame of the candle? 

The thinking brain files its protest. The loving heart 
cries out against it. God is eternal, and the spirit born 
of God is eternal also. And so the human soul, undis- 
mayed by its doubts and cheered by its hopes, drinks of 
the cup of immortality and fares forever forward in the 
life of the spirit. 

“TI believe in the progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever.” ‘Therefore what? ‘Therefore I will 
live like an immortal being. I will not be in a hurry. 
I will not be impatient with the eternal forces. I will 
work and wait for the slow coming harvest. I will try 
to do my share in the great process; and, when my hand 
fails, I will not despair and imagine that all progress is 
going to stop. I will not let the cares of the day or the 
sorrows of the year waylay and rob me of the hopes and 
gratitudes and privileges of life, but I will go bravely 
through them out into the sunlight beyond. I will go 
on and on, facing the glory of the unseen, singing of God’s 
love and man’s goodness, chanting my creed of human 
brotherhood and the saving power offthefrighteous life, 
and, when the last twilight falls, I will’not' be afraid, but 
will cheer my soul with the belief that I am passing 
through the sunset-gates into the eternal years. 

West NEwTon, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The gift of Jesus to mankind has been his faith in the 
never-failing presence of an Infinite Love. He, first of 
all human beings, rose to this perfect and unfailing con- 
fidence, and so has inspired the human race with this 
divine influence—James Freeman Clarke. 
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I have a belief of my own, and it comforts me,—that by 
desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
know what it is, and cannot do what we would, we are a 
part of the divine power against evil, widening the skirts 
of light and making the struggle with darkness narrower. 
George Eliot. 


J 


Whatever be the sin that grieves my sight, 

Whatever wrong I struggle to make right, 

On sin and wrong more grievous I must fall, 

If charity I show not first of all; 

Shall God or man have charity for me 

When I, poor soul, refuse it unto thee? 
—Charles F. Richardson. 


& 


Infinite Love follows us everywhere, and we are ever 
trying to escape from it: it is everywhere, and we do 
not perceive it. We call ourselves alone when we have 
only God with us. He does all for us, and we do‘ not 
trust in him: we despair when we have no other resource 
than his providence, and count for nothing infinite love 
and infinite power.—Fénelon. 
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Literature. 


Dorian Days. Poems. By Wendell 
Phillips Stafford. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25 net.—Mr. Stafford 
bears an heroic name, and it certainly takes 
a hero to attempt poems on Greek subjects, 
or after the Greek manner. For, as the old 
woman said, it is ‘‘no fool of a job’”’ for a 
modern poet to treat his theme in the Greek 
spirit. Keats could do it, because, though 
he got his knowledge of Greek mythology 
from Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, he 
had more of that spirit which finds its excuse 
for being in pure beauty than almost any 
other English poet. Certainly, Swinburne 
got something very beautiful into his “‘Ata- 
lanta,’ but it is hardly Greek. Perhaps 
Matthew Arnold touched the hem of the 
garment of the Grecian muse, and in the songs 
of Callicles in ‘‘Empedocles on A¥tna”’ put 
something of that spirit of restraint, of 
temperance, of the ‘‘nothing too much,” 
combined with pure beauty, that is dis- 
tinctly Greek. Mr. Stafford, too, has felt 
the breath of the Greek spirit blowing upon 
him, and sometimes—which is more to the 
purpose—makes us feel it. Well he knows, 
as he says, in the happy little verse, ‘‘ Beside 
the Mark,”’ that the success of a poem de- 
pends upon whether it really hits us. Of 
course Mr. Stafford does not always go 
straight to the centre of the target; but 
there is, for instance, Spartan brevity, with 
neatness, perhaps curtness, in the lines 
contrasting Athens and Sparta, with such 
telling stanzas as this:— 


‘Athens, when all was vainly fought, 
Fled from the field. 
Spartan brought home, or else was brought 
Upon, the shield. 
The Attic pen was wielded well; 
The world has read. 
What Lacedemon had to tell, 
Her right arm said.”’ 


The poem on the “Playing of Massyas”’ is 
quite as good as Lewis Morris’s similar story 
in ‘“‘The Epic of Hades.” If the descrip- 
tions are not exactly pure Greek, but shad- 
owed by that modern feeling, a tender regret 
for ‘“‘the days that are no more,’’ where 
the Greek, as Landor suggests in his ‘‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia,” felt that life was one long 
“festival,” it is certainly felicitous. We 
notice Mr. Stafford’s frequent use of com- 
pound adjectives,—gloom-girdled, deep- 
boughed, night-fallen, etc.,—which, of course, 
is in line with Homer. But could not our 
poet have spoken of drowsy or even sleepy 
bees instead of “‘dozy bees”? which 
“String all the summer length of golden 
hours 
On the unbroken murmurs of their song’’? 


And perhaps the first line of the first poem, 
“When God lets loose in eastern sky,’ too 
easily recalls the old hymn about the dove. 


THe Lire of Mary Lyon. By Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—The influence 
af Mary Lyon on education in this country has 
extended far beyond the limits of the State 
in which Mount Holyoke’s famous school 
is situated, to’say nothing of the missionary 
impulse that carried it far overseas. To the 
Western States pupils of the founder of Mount 
Holyoke went with their glowing enthusiasm 
and their definite standards of educationay 
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values, to establish schools that still live. 
Memoirs and biographies of Mary Lyon have 
appeared before; but, as Miss Gilchrist says, 
though an age may photograph its dominant 
spirits, it cannot take their measure, and it 
is indeed time for a biography that com- 
bines the plain facts of the earlier records 
with the reminiscences of people still living 
and the illuminating testimony that comes 
from her own letters. Mary Lyon came ata 
time when the education of women was a sub- 
ject to be discussed tentatively, and, in many 
quarters, definitely limited. Her pioneer 
work in this field should command the grati- 
tude of many who have been accustomed to 
think of Mount Holyoke in the early days as 
only a place for training missionaries’ wives. 
Truly, it did much in this direction, too, 
and it is no idle boast to say that her students 
and teachers girdled the earth with their 
quiet, steadfast service. One stich mission 
school in distant India comes to mind as we 
write,—a school still doing admirable work, 
receptive of new truth and meeting modern 
demands, founded in the middle of the last 
century by a young girl, hardly more than a 
child, who went out never to return. Great 
as was the sacrifice, she made it, under Mary 
Lyon’s influence, joyously and freely, and 
she left an abiding memory in two continents. 
Miss Lyon’s recipe for a woman missionary 
was ‘‘piety, a sound constitution, and a 
merry heart.” ‘Go where no one else is 
willing to go, do what no one else is willing 
to do.” ‘The angel Gabriel, sent to this 
world on a mission, would not ask whether 
he was to sweep the streets or preach the 
‘gospel.’”’ It was useless to tell girls to steel 
their hearts against her persuasive elo- 
quence, for her views of duty inevitably 
became theirs. The great debt which the 
modern education of American women owes 
to her, however, is for her successful at- 
tempt to secure for it the same permanent 
provision that had for two centuries been 
established for men. This book takes its 
place with the Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer as memorial of a great educator 
whose work will long stand. 


Tue Eruic oF Jesus. By Rev. James 
Stalker, M.A., D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75.—The author 
distrusts much of the movement which says, 
in the midst of our theological tangles, 
“back to Jesus,’’ because he sees it going 
back beyond Jesus and losing the large things 
which begin with Jesus. Be it said in the 
beginning that Dr. Stalker stands squarely 
for the traditional orthodox theology, virgin 
birth, blood atonement, eternal fire for the 
damned, and all the rest. This book, after 
an introductory chapter, is divided into three 
parts: (1) ‘“‘The Highest Good,” (2) “Virtue,” 
(3) “Duty.” The author, though this is a 
study in the Synoptic Gospels, does not hold 
that in the mind of Jesus the conviction of 
messiahship was a development: he takes 
the ground that from the beginning Jesus 
had this consciousness. Jesus lived among 
a people whose religion was national and 
racial, and his country was surrounded by 
other nations who had national religions. 
Jesus stripped religion of its racial and na- 
tional character, and made it individual in 
order that he might make it universal. He 
wanted to make a religion which should 
apply equally well to Jew and Greek and to 
all men: hence he based it on the inner life, 
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common to all men, and lying below the 
differences of color and race and nation. 
Dr. Stalker regards the use, by Jesus, of the 
phrase ‘“‘kingdom of God”’ as less important 
than “‘gospel’’: the gospel was good news 
to the individual, the ‘‘ kingdom of God”’ was 
the secondary consideration of the individual’s 
human relationships. Righteousness is not 
outward between a man and his fellows, 
but inward and secret. In discussing the 
picture of Lazarus ‘‘in Abraham’s bosom’’ and 
the rich man ‘‘in torment,” the author sepa- 
rates Jesus from any influence of the ideas 
of his time and maintains that Jesus was 
describing what he had himself seen! The 
whole book is thoroughly consistent in deal- 
ing with the teaching of Jesus as that of a 
supernatural being, not a human being who 
shared the use of the avenues of knowledge 
that are open to-men. 

In CLosED ‘TERRITORY. 
Beecher Bronson. Illustrated. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net.—Mr. 
Bronson is a man of action, who has had 
many experiences ‘‘out West’’ and has suc- 
ceeded in the doing of many things. At the 
age when most men would think of retiring 
to enjoy the fruits of a well-spent life, he 
went to Africa hunting big game. Anticipat- 
ing Col. Roosevelt, he spent ten months in 
the country south and west of Nairobi, 
securing and bringing home a remarkable 
collection of heads and skins. By a stroke 
of rare good luck, for which no explanation is 
offered, Mr. Bronson obtained from the 
lieutenant-governor of the province a pass 
for entering ‘‘The Closed District’? from 
which, for fear of conflict with the natives 
and other disorders, all foreigners are now 
to be excluded. The book is dedicated to 
Mr. McMillan, the friend and host of our 
ex-President. The main part of the book is 
a record of trips, tramps, exposures, perils, 
and hardships which in a nobler cause would 
give our valiant and potent hunter a claim 
to immortality as a hero. Being a ‘“‘molly- 
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coddle,’’ the writer does not wholly enjoy 
the record of butcher’s work, with the en- 
suing orgies of blood-lust and gluttony 
which to the native hunter is the supreme 
reward of toil and exposure. But, passing 
lightly over these things, the reader will find 
in this book a remarkable record of advent- 
ure, endurance, and courage. After the 
personal narrative comes a long account of 
the preparations then making for the coming 
and entertainment of Col. Roosevelt. The 
volume concludes with a summary of ‘The 
Hazards of the Game.” 


THe City or Srx. By Chauncey L,. 
Canfield. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—It is a pleasure to read the story of a 
mining camp in which nothing seems to be 
exaggerated and which gives no place to 
sentimental heroics and the impossible 
adventures of ‘bad men.’ The City of 
Six, a mining camp which became a small 
town, was pitched by half a dozen pro- 
spectors of as many different types who 
drifted together and by good fortune were 
drawn into partnership. They are all men 
of whom ‘‘more might have been made,” 
and who were made by their common in- 
terests, perils, and successes into citizens 
of good quality. There is no straining for 
effect either in the language, which is good 
English, or in the behavior of the persons 
described. However, being in California in 
the early days of gold digging, it was in- 
evitable that romance and tragedy should 
come into the lives of these six men. But 
these things come naturally, and, although 
some desperate deeds are done before the 
story is closed, they seem to be inevitable and 
such as might have been expected. 


Swimminc. By Edwin Tenny Brewster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—Everybody ought to know how toswim, 
and anyb ook that aims to extend this accom- 
plishment to the young, the middle-aged, and 
the timid deserves especial attention. Mr. 
Brewster’s rules are clear and simple, in- 
tended not at all, as most recent books on 
swimming seem to be, for the development 
of racing points, but to encourage the art 
which furnishes the only.exercise one really 
enjoys in hot weather and the best all-round 
exercise at all times. The chapter on teach- 
ing little children to swim is valuable and 
suggestive. The book is fully illustrated 
with the necessary diagrams, and the frontis- 
piece is an interesting picture of Miss Kel- 
lerman in the act of diving. 


THE GODPARENTS. By Grace Sartwell 
Mason. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—The story of these god- 
parents, who realize their responsibilities only 
when they become a perplexity, begins in piq- 
uant fashion, proceeds unconventionally, and 
comes to its culmination in the surroundings 
of forest life,—conditions especially favorable 
for the production of a good story for sum- 
mer reading. Billy is a real boy, and the 
winning of his confidence results in the win- 
ning of something else, to learn which the 
reader must be referred to the book itself. 
The book is illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson. 


Just BETWEEN THEMSELVES. By Anne 
Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The sextette, whose flirtations and 
misunderstandings and peccadilloes make 
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up the course of this rather amusing tale, 
is composed of Americans in Germany, not so 
much interested in their surroundings as to 
forget the main business of life,—mating 
and remating. Incidentally one who de- 
sires may obtain much information as to the 
best way for a woman to make herself at- 
tractive to men. ‘To others the book will 
seem at times rather too long, and they may 
wonder if over-production is hurting the 
spontaneity of the writer’s humor. 


An Army Mute. By Charles Miner 
Thompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The things that happened 
when Job Bixby made up his mind to be 
married give appropriate significance to the 
title of this book. Fate is sometimes too 
much even for a mule; but every mule, like 
every dog, has his day some time, and Job 
certainly had his. The story appeared 
first in the Youth’s Companion, but it de- 
serves the more permanent form given by 
the publishers. Mr. Thompson writes en- 
tertaining stories, in which the humor is 
inherent in the plot and characters. 


SKIMMING THE SKIES. By Russell Whit- 
comb. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
This is an interesting and wholesome book 
for boys: it tells a good story and tells it 
well, a story of aérial flight. Two boys build 
an airship and have all sorts of adventures. 
The picture outlined on the cover is of an 
incident when the boys sailed over a circus, 
and a trapeze performer, held in the circus 
against his will, caught the drag rope of the 
aérial craft and transferred himself from the 
circus to the craft. 


THE FLlowers. By Margarita Spalding 
Gerry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents net.—Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
delightful pictures set off this pretty story 
of an old man, a little adopted boy, and a 
wonderful white rose with Jacquemitiot 
perfume. A love of gardening, a tenderness 
for childhood, and a great disappointment 
prepare the way for the surprise which is 
the crown of the story. This is an at rac- 
tive book, inside and out. 
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Opportunity. 


Within the sculptor’s studio 
Stood groups of marble tall, 

And one just finished, of a maid, 
Was fairest of them all. 

Her hair, across her hidden face, 
Was blown in wind-swept rings. 

A covered burden in her arms, 
And on her feet were wings. 


Around the room the sculptor’s child 
Was wandering to and fro, 

But longest stood before the maid 
With garments white as snow. 

“Dear father, tell me, who is she, 
And what is it she brings? 

I want to see her face so much. 
Why do her feet have wings?” 


“Dear one,” the sculptor gently said, 
“This maiden fair and tall, 
I call her ‘Opportunity,’ 
She comes to one and all. 
But rarely can men see her face, 
Or know just what she brings, 
And, if they question her too long, 
They find her feet have wings. 


“Upon some pathway of your life, 
Dear little girl,’ said he, 
“You'll surely meet her face to face, 
Your opportunity. 
Then ask not if she smiles or frowns, 
But take whate’er she brings, 
Or she will slip away from you, 
Because her feel have wings.” 
—Alice G. S. Derby, in Wellspring. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Hens that kept House. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


The day that the Artist came to live in 
the rooms over the Palmers’ was a happy 
one for little Lucy Palmer. Lucy had no 
brothers and sisters, her mamma did not 
like to have her play in the street, and the 
tiny back yard of the apartment with its 
strings of clothes-lines was not a cheerful 
place on the most sunny day: so before the 
Artist came Lucy was often lonely. 

The Artist had been across the ocean, and 
from far away lands had brought many 
strange and beautiful things, and-to Lucy 
it seemed like stepping into a fairy story 
when she went into the Artist’s rooms. 
There was a big round table whose claw 
feet grasped big glass balls; there were funny 
stools with carved and twisted legs; there 
was a big couch piled high with soft silky 
pillows; there were long narrow mirrors 
with dull metal frames; there were curtains 
with colored stones and bits of looking- 
glass sewed on them, that sparkled and 
twinkled every time the curtains moved. 
In one corner was a big copper jar with queer 
figures on it which Lucy thought must be a 
magic jar like the one in her Grimms’ “Fairy 
Tales.”” There were big books with fasci- 
nating pictures in colors, and swinging lan- 
terns hung with bells and colored glasses 
which might be fairy castles. On low shelves 
were funny cups and saucers, no two of them 
alike, and plates with strange pictures, each 
one of which had a story. 

On the big table were many very interest- 
ing things; but the one which pleased Lucy 
most was a little ivory hen that held in its 
beak an odd-shaped key with bits of jewels 
set in*the handle. 
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“What does the little hen do?” asked Lucy | 


one day. ‘‘And what does the key unlock?” 
“The little hen keeps house,’’ said the 
Artist, ‘‘and the key unlocks its door. 


Some | furnish it, and I have always kept it. 
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“This was my doll’s house when I was a 
little girl,’ said the Artist. ‘‘My father had 


it made for me, and my mother helped me , 


Now 


day perhaps you can see the little house |I am going to let you play with it, for I am 


and unlock the door.”’ 

The Artist had a little kitchen, too, which 
Lucy liked almost as well as the fairy-book 
room. Here over a tiny gas stove the Artist 
made cocoa and toasted muffins, and out 
of the chafing dish which stood on the shelf 
came such things as minced chicken and 
scrambled eggs, just the things to spread 
on toast.. By and by the Artist became so 
fond of Ijicy and Lucy became so fond of 
the Artist that they took tea together al- 
most every night and drank cocoa out of the 
funny cups and ate from the plates with 
strange pictures, every one of which had a 
story. 

Lucy had three families of dolls, and each 
family did different things. One family 
always cleaned house and set things to rights, 
one family made clothes and cooked a great 
deal, and the third family gave parties and 
dinners and teas. So the Artist named the 
first the House Cleaners; the second, Cooks 
and Seamstresses; and the third, the 
Entertainers. The doll families took turns 
in going with Lucy to visit the Artist, and 
kept house on the big sofa with the soft 
silky pillows. 

One rainy, rainy day, when everything 
looked so dark and gloomy out of doors that 
it made all the things in the fairy-book room 
look all the prettier, the Artist took the little 
ivory hen from the table and told Lucy to 
take the key from its bill. 

‘To-day is just the day to see the house 
that the hen keeps,” said she, ‘“‘and, Lucy, 
you may take the key and see if you can 
find the little house that it unlocks.”’ 

Then they played a game, and, when Lucy 
came near the house, the Artist would say, 
“Warm, warm!’’ and, when she went away 
from it, the Artist would say, ‘‘ Cold, colder!” 

By and by Lucy came to a corner where 
stood a tall case which she had never seen 
open. Indeed, the front looked like a solid 
piece of wood, but, when the Artist said 
“Warm, warmer! warmer!’ then Lucy 
knew the house must be in that corner. 
All at once she saw at the bottom of the case 
near the floor a keyhole. She put the little 
key in, and, sure enough, it turned round 
with a little click, but Lucy could not see any 
way to open the case. Then the artist 
took hold of a knob just above the key 
and pushed on it, and to Lucy’s surprise the 
whole front of the case slid up and disap- 
peared over the top, and there was the most 
beautiful doll’s house one could imagine. 
It was divided into four floors with little 
stairs from floor to floor. On the first floor 
were the kitchen and dining-room; on the 
second, the parlor and library; on the third, 
the bedrooms; and the fourth was the garret 
and playroom; while next to the floor was 
a place to stow away things which Lucy said 
were the cellar. The house was furnished 
complete from the piano in the parlor to 
dish towels on the rack by the kitchen 
range. The Artist pulled out some strips 
of wood, and there was a bay window and a 
balcony and a front yard and steps going 
up to the house, and there were little plants 
in pots to set on the steps. 

All Lucy could say was ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” 
and then say it right over again. 


sure the little hen that has kept it so long 
will be very glad for you to play with it.” 

The house was so tall that Lucy had to 
stand on tiptoe to reach the garret, and so 
wide that, when she stood close to it and 
stretched out her arms, her fingers just touched 
the edges. Wasn’t that a famous big house? 

As you may imagine Lucy had grand times 
playing everything which a little girl with 
such a house could play. Her doll families 
took turns staying in the house, and, when 
the family of House Cleaners were there, 
everything was made as tidy as possible; 
and, when the Cooks and Seamstresses were 
there, the baking was done and the clothes 
mended and made; and, when the Enter- 
tainers were there, they had the finest par- 
ties any doll family could possibly have. 

One day when it was warm weather again, 
the Artist went into the country to be gone 
three days and took Lucy with her. Just 
as they were getting into the carriage to go 
to the train, a big dog came bounding down 
the street chasing a cat and two or three 
hens. Lucy’s mother was handing Lucy’s 
bag into the carriage, and the Artist said:— 

“Oh, I forgot to lock my door. Will 
you do it for me?”’ and Lucy’s mother said 
she would. 

She drove the dog away and coaxed the 
cat down from the tree up which she had 
scampered, but the hens had scurried out of 
sight. She went in and shut the door, locked 
the Artist’s room, and put the key in her 
pocket. 

“‘T think,” said the Artist as she and Lucy 
took their seats in the train, “that I forgot 
to put away my bread and cookies, and I’m 
quite sure I left the water running. Which 
family did you leave to keep house?”’ 

“T left the one that gives parties,” said 
Lucy. 

“Tsn’t that too bad?” said the Artist. 
“Tf you had left the family that cleans house, 
the mother might have looked after my 
kitchen, too.” 

Lucy laughed. She liked to have the 
Artist make funny jokes about her dolls. 

On the morning of the fourth day the 
Artist and Lucy came home. Ivicy hugged 
and kissed her mother, and then she hugged 
and kissed her over again. The three went 
up to the Artist’s rooms, and, when they went 
into the kitchen, sure enough the water was 
running in the little sink and on the shelf 
were fragments of cookies and bread. 

“There must be a mouse here somewhere,” 
said Lucy’s mother. 

Lucy ran to her doll house to see if the 
House Cleaners had kept it tidy, and, as she 
stooped down to look into the kitchen, a little 
hen flew out from the house, and with a 
cut-cut-cut-darcut flew about the room. 
Mrs. Palmer snatched a towel, put it over 
the frightened biddy, and took it in her arms. 

‘““Why, how came that hen in here?”’ said 
the Artist, and then they remembered the 
dog and the cat and the hens. 

“One must have run in here and I locked 
it in,” said Lucy’s mother. 

“But just look, just look!’’ cried Icy. 
“The hen has kept house and laid three nice 
eggs in the cellar.” 

“‘Why, so she has,’’ said the Artist, ‘‘and 
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we will each have one for our luncheon, 
to pay for the bread and cookies she has 
eaten.” 

They could not find out who owned the 
hen, so Lucy’s father built it a nice coop in 
the back yard and it was so grateful for the 
corn meal and the cool drinks of water 
Lucy brought her that she laid an egg for 
Lucy every day. 

When the evenings grew long, Lucy and 
the Artist used to talk about the two hens 
that kept house. 

' “T am sure the little white hen that holds 
the key was glad to have the brown hen 
for company, aren’t you, dear Artist?’’ 

And the Artist said she was sure she was, 
and, as for housekeepers, she would like 
no better hens than the little white hen 
and the little brown hen. 


When Beryl and Juliet forgot. 


Beryl Brooks was in too much of a hurry 
to make her bed that morning. There 
had been plenty of time between breakfast 
at seven and school at nine, but Beryl 
had loitered and played and chattered until 
there was not a spare minute left. 

“T’ll make it at noon,’ she told herself, 
just as she had promised a hundred times be- 
fore. 

. But at noon, when she went to her room, 
she could discover nothing besides the mat- 
tress and the spring—there was no bedding 
anywhere in sight! 

She went to Aunt Hester with a sober face. 
Mrs. Brooks was an invalid, and auntie took 
charge of the house. 

“Please tell me where you have put my 
bedclothes,’’ she said meekly. 

“T told Mary to put them out on the line,”’ 
Aunt Hester answered. ‘‘ They have been in 
the sun all the forenoon. You can take them 
upstairs now any time.” 

Beryl stood for a moment undecided. 
Should she ask auntie to let Mary carry them 
up for her? Finally she went to the yard for 
them. She had to get a box and climb up on 
it to unpin the things. It was hard work, 
for she was obliged to make several trips. 
They were too heavy to be carried all at once. 
By the time her bed was made her arms and 
shoulders ached. ‘i 

“T guess I sha’n’t forget again,’’ she told 
herself. But she did—more than once, too. 
Every time her bedding received an extra air- 
ing, and Mary never carried it upstairs for 
her, as she always did on the regular days. 

The last time was on the day that Juliet 
Kirtland went home with her from the after- 
noon session. Beryl had not happened to go 
to her room at noon, and so had entirely for- 
gotten her bed. When she opened the door, 
with her friend close behind, her face flushed 
with mortification. 

“Oh, dear,” she cried, ‘I forgot to make 
my bed!’’ and before her eyes rose a vision 
of Juliet’s pretty room, as she had lately seen 
it. “You wait a minute,” she said hastily, 
“and I’ll get my post-cards. We can look 
at them downstairs.”’ 

- “Oh, never mind your bed!’’ answered 
Juliet. ‘I used to forget mine—till mamma 
cured me. Oh; it was so funny!’’ 
o=““Did»you forget yours?”’ exclaimed Béryt: 
feeling a great relief all at once. “‘Oh, I 
didn’t s’pose you ever did! I was so ashamed 
when I saw the mattress and thought of your 


beautiful room.” 
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Juliet laughed. “I used to forget it and 
forget it, till mamma said something had got 
to be done—and then one day she did it!” 

“What?” smiled Beryl, as her friend chuck- 
led. : 

“Why, she folded all my bedclothes and 
hid them, and I never got to bed till ten 
o’clock, trying to find them!”’ ve 

‘“Where were they?”’ laughed Beryl. 

“Oh, one of the sheets was on the foot of 
baby’s crib, and one on Jennie’s bed. . The 
counterpane was in mamma’s room. It was 
the blankets that gave me such a hunt. I 
finally found one on a shelf in the hall closet, 
where we never kept any such thing, and 
the other was on a chair, under some work, in 
the sewing-room. It was a cold night, or I 
should have gone without the last one. 
Mamma s’posed I’d find them easier.” 

“T don’t see how you could tell them from 
others,’”’ said Beryl. 

“Oh, they were all marked with my name! 
But such a chase as I had, upstairs and down! 
Since that night I’ve never once forgotten to 
make my bed.” 

“T don’t believe I shall now,” laughed 
Beryl, ‘‘just for thinking of you.”—Emma C. 
Dowd, in Sunday School Times. 


The Five-fingered Maple. 


“Green leaves, what are you doing 
Up there on the tree so high?” 

“We are shaking hands with the breezes, 
As they go singing by.” 


“What, green leaves! Have you fingers?” 
Then the Maple laughed with glee: 
“Yes, just as many as you have; 
Count us and you will see!” 
—Kale L. Brown. 


Cross-fertilization in Plants. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Capella in the western heavens, the cherry- 
trees bursting into foam-like bloom, the 
robin, bluebird, and song-sparrow merry 
upon the bough, and underfoot hepaticas, 
anenomes, and violets,—what more can the 
heart of the nature-lover desire? 

As a study in cross-fertilization and the 
tricks of plants to secure this means to larger 
and more perfect growth, the violet is of more 
interest than the hepatica or anemone, 
lovely as these are. 

Of violets there are many, among which 
are the common purple, or meadow, with 
its lovely heart-shaped green leaves folded 
toward the centre, the early blue resem- 
bling it so closely that it is often mistaken 
for it. Its green leaves, however, are more 
deeply lobed than those of the meadow, 
and it likes a dryer soil. The bird’s-foot 
violet, pale blue-purple on the lower petals, 
darker on one or two upper ones, with a 
heart of pure gold; the woolly blue, whose 
stems and young leaves are covered with 
hairs; the dog, or running, violet, with 
small, heart-shaped leaves growing from a 
branching stem; and the moisture-loving 
white violets, of which there are several, the 
little violet blanda being the dearest and 
sweetest of them; and the sturdy yellows 
upstarting like stars upon the. sky;—all 
present their dear faces-to any--who care’ to 
seek them: in -the ‘fields: and woodlands of 
April, and all -present -some~ interesting 
points for study in methods of securing cross- 
fertilization. 
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Years ago flowers were regarded as created 
solely for the pleasure and uses of man, but 
science has discovered that the great law 
of evolution is more easily demonstrated 
in the vegetable than in the animal king- 
dom and has turned her attention to the 
study of plant fertilization with wonderful 
results. ke 

Cross-fertilization.is tHe means whereby 
the plant evolves, into newer and’ stronger 
and higher forms, and the evolutionary 
process of some flowers may be traced from 
the lowest forms of vegetable life such. as 
duck-weed of ponds and. marshes. to the 
higher forms of the composite flowers, ! 

These days men are not seeking thé God 
outside the universe who fashioned man 
once for all in his image and a changeless 
nature as man’s servant, but are seeking 
God in ‘his universe, lifting, lifting, not 
merely man into his image, but working 
through every clod, bidding it rise to higher 
and higher life. ; 

Cross-fertilization is the transference of 
pollen from one flower to another of the 
same species which produces stronger seed 
and healthier plants than when a flower is 
fertilized by pollen from its own anther. 


Molly’s Party. 


Beth and Molly were neighbors, and there 
was a high wall between their fathers’ gardens. 
Molly had -her playhouse on one side of the 
wall, and Beth had hers on the other side. 
Molly’s house was full of pretty pink dishes, 
and Beth had a little stove, with kettles and 
sauce-pans. 

“Tll be Bridget, and cook,” said Beth, 
“and you be Mrs. Spreadeagle, and give a 
party.” 

“Oh, yes!’ said Molly, 
cups and saucers. 

“And you must call through the dumb- 
waiter,’ went on Beth, ‘‘and say, ‘Bridget, 
make some tooty-footy cream and a Charlotte 
ruche immediately !’”’ 

“T'll be the dumb-waiter, and pass over 
your things,” said Jack, seating himself on 


arranging her 


the wall. 
“All right!’? said Molly. ‘‘O Bridget,” 
she shouted, ‘“‘make some two-footed cream!”’ 
“Yes, mum!’ called Bridget, putting a 


cake in her little basket. She handed the 
basket to Jack, and Jack handed it to Molly. 

But alas! when Mrs. Spreadeagle looked 
into the basket, it was empty, and on the 
top of the wall sat the dumb-waiter, munching 
the cake. 

Naughty Jack was a littleashamed. ‘“ Your 
cream must have melted, mum,” he sug- 
gested. “Better try again.” 

So they sent up the basket again, and this 
time it brought down three enormous red 
and yellow apples from Jack’s big pockets. 

“OQ Jack, you are good!’’ cried Molly. 
“Vou can have a piece of my party.” 

So Mrs. Spreadeagle, Bridget, and the 
dumb-waiter sat down together, and a jollier 
party was never seen.—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Little Genevieve had been to see a-Cireus 
parade; and her mother asked: her what she 


saw.- “Why,” sdid the child, “the elephants 
weré the °funniest “things. “They hadt’t 
any feet, but walkéd' on the énds of their 


legs, and had tails on their faces, t00.”— 
Jewels. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The editor of our liberal German monthly, 
Fuer Geist und Gemueth (“For Mind and 
Heart’’), Rev. Dr. P. Ilgen, pastor of the 
German Evangelical Church of the Holy 
Spirit in St. Louis, Mo., wrote to several 
of the German committee engaged in pre- 
paring for the Berlin Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity next August, asking for brief com- 
munications to his columns. We translate 
a few passages from replies received which 
show the interest of our German coworkers 
in this cause. 

Rev. Carl Jatho, the radical and brilliant 
minister of a large evangelical church in 
Cologne, writes:— ; 

“Tt is an important incident for us of 
liberal tendency in the Protestant churches 
of Germany that our fellow-believers from 
all parts of the world are to come to us, to 
greet us, to tell us of their experiences, 
struggles, and successes. We feel our- 
selves strengthened by it in our own en- 
deavors. The administration of the na- 
tional churches of Germany rests on the 
creeds and church regulations of past ages; 
the greater number of their pastors occupy 
the standpoint of partly rigid, partly 
liberal orthodoxy, and it will not be deemed 
strange that we liberals must often wage 
a heavy warfare to secure the recognition 
of our equal right in the Church. Neither 
the ecclesiastical authorities nor the clerical 
majority is favorably inclined to us. We 
find only in the congregations themselves, 
among the burgher element, an appreciative 
echo to our appeal. In this situation of 
affairs the coming congress is to be our 
helper. It will announce to friend and foe 
alike that we liberals in the German churches 
have out allies everywhere, and that it is 
by no means unimportant elements of church 
life which we claim as friendly to our cause. 

“The future of religion does not belong 
to creeds, but to the recognition that even 
now there is among all enlightened peoples 
of the earth a common intellectual and 
moral culture, and that this culture must 
become the vehicle of religious progress. It 
is a comprehensive revelation of divine 
purpose under whose protection every in- 
dividual expression of religion will have op- 
portunity to freely develop and establish 
itself 738 

“We residents of Cologne will next 
August reckon it as a particular honor and 
privilege to be the first to welcome the 
members and participants of the World- 
Congress to our German soil. Until then 
accept the assurance of brotherly greeting 
in oneness of spirit.’ 

Prof. A. Harnack of Berlin writes:— 

“T shall gladly greet you in Berlin at the 
Congress, and become better acquainted 
with you as a representative of the free 
Protestant movement among the Germans 
in the United States.” 

Rev. Max Fischer of Berlin, who was the 
representative of the German Protestan- 
tenverein at the Boston Congress of 1907, 
writes :— 

“We are, as may well be imagined, very 
active in preparing for the reception of the 
Congress, and have strong forces at work. 
But it is important that all should be set in 
motion thoroughly, for we must do something i 
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notable. Very delightful in this work is 
the faithful co-operation in Germany of 
circles and of men who heretofore have gone 
their different ways, with different church 
ideals, but are one in the idea of freedom. 
We hope to conserve this unity of action 
hereafter.” 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York will 
spend July in Scotland and preach at Aber- 
deen, Edinboro, and Glasgow, later joining 
the Berlin Congress party. At Berlin he 
will read a paper on ‘“‘Liberal Religion in 
America.”’ 

Pére Hyacinthe Loyson of Paris, accom- 
panied by his son, Paul H. Loyson, the well- 
known French author, will take part in the 
Berlin Congress, probably speaking on 
“International Peace and Good Will.” 

From Colombo, Ceylon, a pilgrim will 
come to the Berlin meetings to represent 
the ancient Buddhist faith. This is D. B. 
Jayatilaka, former principal of Ananda 
College, a member of the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Ceylon and its 
Royal Education Board, and president of 
the Buddhist Young Men’s Association. 

Our British friends have issued a monthly 
Word and Work, similar in appearance and 
contents to its American prototype, as a 
medium of communication between the! 
churches and their National Association. 

It is good to know that Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, who was compelled through ill- 
health to give up temporarily his important 
work as secretary of the British and Foreign 
Association and seek a few months’ rest in 
Italy, has returned to his post of duty much 
improved by his vacation and ready to take 
up his duties again. 

Rev. J. Hocart, for thirty years minister 
of the Free Congregation in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, has retired from active service. Mr. 
Hocart will be pleasantly remembered by 
his attendance on the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association, 
in 1900. A man of high culture and in- 
tellectual ability, fearless in his testimony 
to the truth, and most amiable in personal 
intercourse, Mr. Hocart has done admirable 
service for liberal religion in a community 
overwhelmingly orthodox in faith, gathered 
round him a small but notable company of 
liberal believers, and earned for himself the 
high regard of his fellow-workers at home and 
abroad. A successor is being sought for 
the Brussels pastorate, with which Mr. 
Hocart will remain connected in an honor- 
ary capacity. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation last year made grants for foreign, 
largely European, work amounting to $4,000. 
An interesting work has been started by the 
Postal Union in the Sierra Leone (Gold 
Coast) district, Africa. From Italy, Turkey, 
and Jerusalem have come inquiries concern- 
ing the Unitarian faith. 

The life of Ananda M. Bose, the distin- 
guished Brahmo leader, recently deceased, 
has been issued by Mr. H. G. Sarker of 
Calcutta. 

Rey. W. Tudor Jones has resigned at 
Wellington, New Zealand, where he formed 
a strong Church and built a handsome 
edifice. A successor is sought. 

Rev, Clay MacCauley, D.D., our Uni- 
tarian representative in Japan, has performed 
admirable service since his arrival in that 


country, less than a year ago. He has 
helped reorganize the Unitarian Church at 
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Tokio, placing it on a distinctly Christian 
as well as Unitarian basis, gaining for it the 
general respect of the community, native 
as well as foreign, has ordered its finances, 
which needed careful guidance, and is gath- 
ering around him earnest native religious 
elements who care more for personal char- 
acter, piety of the heart, and human service 
than for vague philosophical and doctrinal 
speculations and arid economic and polit- 
ical discussion. A few years more of this 
wise and reconciling influence, and we shall 
find the Japanese Unitarian Mission ful- 
filling the promise of its early years and 
availing itself of the remarkable oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself to us in 
that country. During the ten years of Dr. 
MacCauley’s absence from Japan a notable 
transformation of beliefs has been going on 
in the Christian missions of that country 
as well as in the general public mind. With 
the exception of the Roman Catholics and 
the Anglicans every foreign mission in 
Japan has become more or less liberal. 
The native Congregationalists, both min- 
isters and members, are practically on the 
Unitarian basis. Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and the rest, can only hold their 
own by liberal doctrinal concessions. Be- 
tween the missions themselves there is the 
largest charity and good will. Rev. Dr. 
MacCauley has been warmly received by 
the ministers of nearly all the churches. 
Doctrinal differences are ignored in behalf 
of the weightier matter of the law in which 
all agree. The Universalist and Liberal 
German missions, especially, fraternize with 
the Unitarians, and a liberal theological 
school may result. Possibly our Pacific 
School for Ministerial Training, their nearest 
neighbor, may furnish facilities for this. We 
are glad to learn that Dr. MacCauley’s 
health is excellent, and that he is ‘‘in love 
with his work.’ A disgruntled minority, 
dispossessed of its control of the mission and 
its funds, is endeavoring to foment trouble; 
but right and duty are so plainly on the 
side of the majority of the membership 
and their present advisers, Dr. MacCauley 
and the faithful friend of our cause, Rev. 
Mr. Kanda, that their success is a matter 
of congratulation in both native and for- 
eign circles. 


Albert Walkley. 


For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Walkley was a vigorous, earnest, and suc- 
cessful preacher, pastor, and missionary in 
the Unitarian body. He believed in re- 
ligion as man’s deepest need; he believed in 
liberal Christianity as the highest form of 
religion; he believed in the Church as second 
in importance to no institution of society; 
he believed in the ministry with all his heart, 
and threw his whole soul into it. 

He was pastor of a Reformed Episcopal 
Church in Chicago, and of Unitarian churches 
in Keene, N.H., Manistee, Mich., Brighton 
(Boston), Mass., Ottawa, Canada, and 
Marblehead, Mass. He organized two new 
Unitarian societies,—in Manistee, Mich., 
and Midland, Mich. A third, that in 
Ottawa, the capital city of Canada, he took 
when only the barest beginnings had been 
made, completed the organization, gathered 
a congregation, and built up a vigorous and 
prosperous church. He was instrumental 
in the erection of three new church edi- 
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fices,—at Manistee, Ottawa, and Brighton. 
All were of stone, singularly tasteful in their 
architecture, and admirable in their adapta- 
tion to the needs of a working society. He 
built one parsonage, at Manistee. For a 
time he was the state missionary and super- 
intendent of church extension work in Mich- 
igan, during which period he infused into the 
general work of the State an extraordinary 
degree of activity. 

During the later years of his ministry he 
did a considerable amount of writing, some 
of it excellent. Six of the Manuals published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society are 
from his pen, and .they are among the So- 
ciety’s best. He had a rare ability to get 
at the heart of a subject, and to make his 
thought clear and simple and his words 
graphic and picturesque. He wrote a little 
book on Theodore Parker, which is one of 
the most interesting presentations we have 
of what is central in the life and teachings 
of that great preacher and reformer. 

Mr. Walkley was born in Ottawa, Canada, 
Sept. 15, 1851, and died in Boston, March 28, 
1910. His early education was obtained in 
Canada. At the age of eighteen he entered 
the Western University of Illinois to study 
for the ministry, graduating with the degree 
of A.B. in 1874. Later he studied for a 
year or two in the Divinity School of Har- 
vard . University. He was ordained and 
began preaching in the Reformed Episcopal 
Church while yet a college student in 
Illinois. In the course of three or four years 
he found himself growing away from belief 
in the theology of orthodoxy, and joined 
the Fourth Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
of which the Rev. J. T’. Sunderland was at 
that time pastor. Soon after this his career 
as a Unitarian minister began. 

In 1902, at the age of fifty-one, Mr. 
Walkley settled in Marblehead, soon after 
which be began the study of law, in the Bos- 
ton University Law School, graduating in 
1905. From this time until his death he 
devoted himself to the legal profession in 
Salem, where even in that short time and in 
spite of serious ill health he won an enviable 
place at the bar and built up a successful 
practice. 

It was a matter of wonder to many of 
Mr. Walkley’s friends that he left the min- 
istry as a profession. The truth is, he 
studied law simply because he believed that 
-a man at fifty is in the prime, the rather 
early prime, of his powers, and should have 
still twenty or twenty-five years of the very 
best works of his life before him. But in 
the ministry he saw all around him good and 
able men, fitted by their experience to do 
better work than they had ever done, prac- 
tically shelved at fifty or younger, often 
not able any longer even to get a hearing 
before any church able to pay a living salary. 

“Ts this what is awaiting me?’’ he said. 
“Tn law and medicine and almost everywhere 
else years are no detriment: if anything they 
are an advantage, because experience, and 
experience is counted an asset. It is 
otherwise in the ministry. The ministry 
is the one profession where experience is ai 
a discount and inexperience at a premium. 
T will enter the legal profession, that I may 
still find something to do, and still be able 
to earn my bread.’”” The success which he 
won in his new calling showed an ability 
which one would think our churches could 
ill afford to lose. 
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Two things were matters of particular 
pride and satisfaction to Mr. Walkley as he 
drew near the end of his life: one, that he 
had built up a Unitarian church in his 
native town, and the other that he had 
taken up a new profession after fifty and 
“made good.” 

Mr. Walkley left a wife, Mary A. Walk- 
ley, and two sons, James Arthur Walkley, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and Edward J. Waikley 
of Boston. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The last meeting of the season of the 
New York Unitarian Club was held April 27 
at the Hotel Manhattan. The subject for 
the evening was, “What are the Limits to 
the Liberal Tendencies in Modern Religious 
Thought?” Dr. Algernon §. Crapsey led 
the discussion. 

Before the speaking began the president 
of the club, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, announced 
that after a service of three years as president 
he was to retire from office. He expressed 
his appreciation of the support and good 
fellowship with which his term of office had 
been attended. The following officers will 
serve for the coming year: president, Mr. 
Charles H. Strong; first vice-president, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; second vice-pres- 
ident, Rev. George H. Badger; secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. William S. Miller; coun- 
cil, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, Mr. Hersey 
Brown. 

Mr. Slicer thanked the retiring president 
for his years of earnest labor, and was heartily 
applauded. 

Mr. Burdett spoke of the loss the club 
had sustained in the death of Mr. Forbes, 
and called upon Mr. Slicer. 

“To me,’ said Mr. Slicer, ‘‘Mr. Forbes 
stood for sanity and safeness of judgment. 
There was never a sting in anything he ever 
said or did. That is no small virtue. He 
devoted himself to his people, they trusted 
and loved him. His best work was in that 
parish on Brooklyn Heights where a neigh- 
borhood spirit exists. His was an untimely 
departure.”’ 

In introducing Dr. Crapsey, Mr. Burdett 
said, ‘‘He is not a Unitarian, but he is a 
liberal.”’? Dr. Crapsey was greeted with 
applause. He said it was difficult, after a 
social hour and dinner, to approach, in the 
right spirit, so serious a subject. ‘“‘First, 
let us ask: What is Thought? then, What is 
Religious Thought? and finally, What are its 
limits?” 

In closing he said: 

“Our religious thought of to-day has all 
the elements that have animated the human 
race from the beginning of time. Thought, 
not emotion, will determine man’s attitude; 
and what men are thinking to-day will 
determine the religious thought of to-mor- 
row. We are in the throes of recasting 
theology. Like schools of fish, there are 
schools of thought. All these will dis- 
integrate, but we shall apply thought until 
differences disappear and unities emerge. 
World thought is becoming cosmic. 

Following Dr. Crapsey, Dr. Randall, a 
Baptist clergyman, was to have spoken, but 
illness in his family prevented. He, how- 
ever, had sent food for thought in a remark 
to the effect that he regarded Unitarians as 
the most sectarian people he knew. 
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Mr. Hunt of Orange, N.J., was called 

upon by Mr. Burdett. He said that it was 
impossible to transcend the limits of thought, 
and that we did not desire to. Since we 
cannot know what lies beyond, we content 
ourselves with what surrounds us. We find 
it good to be im the fight, to be guarded by 
the great truths of God as they come to us 
day by day. By bringing back to man the 
feeling of responsibility toward man in busi- 
ness, home, life at large, we are liberating 
thought. 
Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush Society 
said, if we try artificially to limit thought, we 
find difficulties arising at once between the 
system and the individual. The true man 
cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
truth. Let thought travel naturally: let 
it interpret God in terms of human life. 
This is the fulfilment of life. There is no 
limit to human thought! HDi: 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


That Ancient Superstition Again. 


In her article in the March Atlantic, the 
celebrated novelist, Margaret Deland, most 
unfortunately lends her influence to the 
pernicious superstition respecting the drink 
habit in these words: ‘That nobler educa- 
tion of moderation which means the sane 
use of liquor!’”’ Her claim is that only 
excessive drinking is harmful, and that moder- 
ate use provides invaluable ethical train- 
ing. In so expressing herself, she simply 
shows that she is wofully ignorant, as much 
behind the times as savages who strive to 
stop the plague by sacrificing sheep and 
oxen. She is totally unaware of what 
scientists proclaim and captains of industry 
command. If her mind were free from the 
old, blighting superstition, she would realize 
that there is no sane use of liquors as bever- 
ages. 

What are the facts? After reviewing the 
world discoveries in this field for the past 
twenty years, the two eminent authorities, 
Prof. Rosanoff and Dr. Rosanoff, declare, 
“This much can now be considered as firmly 
established: alcohol .impairs every human 
faculty.” A hundred German university 
professors of medicine recently issued an 
appeal for total abstinence, which contains 
these words: ‘‘The practice of moderate 
drinking remains the ultimate source of 
intemperance.’ Prof. Kassowitz of Vienna, 
a distinguished scientist, makes this state- 
ment: “‘ Alcohol is neither a good nor a bad 
nutritive substance, but a poison attacking 
and destroying protoplasm,’’ the living 
substance of all tissues. Prof. Charrin, 
a leading’ scientist and educator of Paris, 
uses this language: ‘‘In a few years, unless 
something is done [to stop moderate drink- 
ing], we shall have in France a population 
of degenerates and madtmen’’! 

After an exhaustive investigation Prof. 
Dubois and Dr. Schnyder of Berne, Switzer- 
land, made this declaration: ‘‘The wide- 
spread notion that moderate drinking [even 
of light liquors] with meals helps the laborer 
to do his work is false.’ One of the most 
eminent German scientists, Prof. Krae- 
pelin, a specialist in this field, after re- 
peated experiments concludes that the use of 
moderate amounts of alcohol for ten days 
results in ‘‘a steady, obvious decline in mental 
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working ability.’ A great English medical 
authority, Sir Victor Horsley, approves the 
statement of the British actuary, Mr. R. M. 
Moore, that comparing 100,000 moderate 
drinkers with the same number of total 
abstainers, 11,000 Jess of the former reach 
the age of seventy than the latter! Dr. G. 
Sims Woodhead, an eminent professor in the 
University of Cambridge, reaches this con- 
clusion: If alcoholic beverages were banished 
from any community to-morrow, “it would 
be better nourished, it would do better work, 
there would be fewer cases of general physi- 
cal and moral deterioration.”” Dr. Richard 
Froelich of Vienna, states a growing convic- 
tion among scientists, when he writes, 
“Drink is a hindrance to every kind of work, 
and even in the moderate quantities, of which 
we hear so much, it is an unqualified injury.” 
Another eminent German authority, Prof. 
Aschaffenburg, makes a similar statement: 
“The wide spread notion that moderate 
drinking helps an artisan in his daily work 
is false.” 

One of the most distinguished European 
investigators in this department, Prof. 
August Forel (Ziirich), uses these words: 
“Post-mortem examination will show any 
physician, who will open his eyes, the dele- 
terious effect of alcohol [even in small 
quantities] on bodily tissues.” Prof. 
Metchnikoff, the successor of Pasteur, de- 
clares, ‘‘ Alcohol [even when commonly used 
in small quantities] has a harmful action on 
the phagocytes, the agents of natural de- 
fence against infective microbes’: this fact 
explains why drinkers more frequently be- 
come sick. Sir Frederic Treves (physician 
to King Edward), from a wide experience with 
soldiers in the field, concludes, ‘‘’ Troops can 
not work or march on alcohol.” Lords 
Kitchener and Roberts and Admiral Beres- 
ford, the highest military authorities in the 
British Empire, confirm his statement. 
Prof. Durig of Vienna, not a total abstainer, 
records the fact that after many experi- 
ments in mountain climbing he found that, 
when he used alcoholic beverages even 
moderately, he accomplished twenty per 
cent. less than when he drank no liquor. 
Dr. Norman Kerr, a celebrated British spe- 
cialist, uses these words respecting beer: 
“A fertile cause of degeneration, disease, 
and premature death.” Prof. J. J. Abel of 
Johns Hopkins University, than whom there 
is no higher authority in America, presents 
the conclusion of modern science in these 
words: ‘‘Both science and the experience 
of life have exploded the pernicious theory 
{the sane use of liquor, as Mrs. Deland puts 
it], that alcohol gives any persistent in- 
crease of muscular power.’’ In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to record the testi- 
mony of a German expert, who has espe- 
cially investigated the subject of which he 
writes,—Prof. Strumpel of Breslau, who 
remarks, ‘“‘Nothing is more erroneous from 
the physician’s standpoint than to think of 
diminishing the destructive effects of alcohol- 
ism by substituting beer for other alcoholic 
drinks.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
there is no sane use of alcohol as a beverage, 
and it is little short of criminal ignorance to 
pretend that there is. The other element 
in Mrs. Deland’s claim, that moderate drink- 
ing affords invaluable moral discipline, will 
be discussed in a future article. From Mrs. 
Deland, writing in slippered ease, amidst the 
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luxuries of Beacon Hill, I appeal to one who 
actually knows what the drink curse means 
to the millions of workingmen and their 
families in America,—John Mitchell, who re- 
cently used these words in a ringing appeal 
for total abstinence: ‘‘The happiness, the 
security, and the progress of the nation de- 
pend more upon the solution of the liquor 
problem than upon the disposition of any 
other question confronting the people of our 
country.” JosepH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE (Boston). 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column are invited and may 
be sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Indianapolis, Ind. All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister. ‘The 
Mayor of Indianapolis has lately appointed 
a commission to act in an advisory capacity 
to the city administration. It is composed 
of men drawn from different professions and 
lines of business, from the churches and other 
organizations, and is intended to be an in- 
formal council which the mayor can con- 
sult on business propositions affecting the 
city, moral issues, and various problems and 
practical reforms. Among the prominent 
names on this commission appears that of 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, minister of All Souls’ 
Church. Mr. Wicks is also a member of 
the Pure Milk Commission, the Playground 
Commission, the Civic Commission of the 
Commercial Club, and is the secretary of 
the Children’s Aid Association. 

Madison, Wis. First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, minister. For forty 
years this church has been devoted to the 
common welfare. The Benevolent Frater- 
nity of the city was organized under the 
leadership of Dr. Crooker, and to-day the 
president and one of the trustees are mem- 
bers of the church. Through the Alliance 
and individuals the church is in close touch 
with the philanthropies of the city. Their 
representatives frequently address the con- 
gregation, which often responds generously 
with contributions and pledges of support. 
Many members are serving on the directories 
of charitable institutions, boards of city 
administration, and the social and educa- 
tional committees of prominent clubs and 
other organizations. The minister of the 
church gives much personal service to good 
causes and especially devotes himself to 
work with prisoners. A new parish house 
is in process of erection, and, when it is com- 
pleted, the church will be able greatly to 
enlarge and increase its social activities. 

Montclair, N.J., Unity Church. Rev. Edgar 
S. Weirs, minister. For the last two years 
Unity Church has conducted a series of 
Sunday evening lectures on ‘‘The Problems 
of To-day.” Among the speakers have 
been Rabbi Wise, Dr. Crapsey, Prof. Rausch- 
enbusch, John Mitchell, Prof. Hyslop, Mr. 
Slicer, Justice Brewer, Prof. DuBois, Sol 
Fieldman, Thomas M. Osborne, and Gov- 
ernor Fort. The subjects discussed include 
the civic revival, psychical research, socialism, 
the religious, moral, and industrial unrest, 
race prejudice, political corruption, child 
labor, the control of public serving corpo- 
rations, etc. There has been one debate. 
A brief religious service is always used. 
Most of the speakers are paid, but all mod- 
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estly. The congregation which is more than 
half drawn from without the church is told 
that the support of the course rests with 
them, and it has been found that the col- 
lections amply support it. One problem of 
the church is being met by these meetings. 
When Prof. DuBois spoke, a fifth of those 
present were negroes. When John Mitchell 
spoke, many wage-earners came to hear him. 
The evenings devoted to socialism drew the 
socialists. Jewish speakers attract the Jews; 
an evening devoted to psychical research 
attracts all interested in that. Scores of 
people who never saw the inside of a Uni- 
tarian church are drawn by one speaker or 
another, and incidentally read some of the 
liberal pamphlets with which the seats are 
kept supplied. Literally hundreds of Uni- 
tarian tracts are taken away by the strangers. 
Two years of suecess seem to have established 
“Unity Course in the Problems of To-day”’ 
as a distinct and valuable factor in the life 
of the community. They are understood 
to be frank and fearless, timely and vital. 
The success of the one debate may lead to 
the holding of others, and also to the in- 
troduction of questions and answers after 
the address of the evening. The aim of 
the course is to establish a civic and religious 
forum which will help to fulfill the church's 
obvious duty in the face of the problems of 
society and to show that the blood of life 
is in its veins. 

West Upton, Mass. First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William A. Wood, minister. ‘The ed- 
itor has received a letter from the minister of 
the First Church, which contains such an 
interesting account of the way in which he 
is dealing with the problem of the boys and 
young men in his parish that we print it 
substantially in full: ‘I am a believer in 
the missionary spirit in religion, whether 
Unitarian or otherwise. My predecessors 
have left a splendid Sunday-school, but it 
has had, seemingly, no special object. Busi- 
ness success depends upon objects, policies, 
methods, and accordingly we have formed 
a definite programme. First, we aim to 
know something about the Bible,—the good, 
old-fashioned English Bible. Secondly, we 
have adopted a new motto, ‘There shall be 
no graduates of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
in West Upton.’ Thirdly, the young men 
have organized ‘The Young Men’s Frater- 
nity of the Unitarian Church.’ We have 
twelve splendid young fellows who are train- 
ing themselves in Christian mission work. 
No one can join this club who will not pledge 
himself to work for the church. I train the 
members in parliamentary law, principles 
of debate, methods of writing and thinking, 
and public speech. Next fall I shall give 
them a course in law studies, and begin to 
plan for work in political science. My 
purpose is to develop these young men so 
they may become public speakers, capable 
of attending our conferences and of dis- 
cussing economic and _ social questions. 
They prepare papers and addresses for the 
meetings. We have no president, a new 
presiding officer being chosen at each meet- 
ing. We have also athletic committees and 
are planning a big summer vacation trip to 
East Jaffrey, N.H. We take long tramps 
over the country and visit places of interest. 
April 19 we all went to Framingham to see 
the Marathon race and study the style of 
running, as we are to have a track team to 


enter in athletic contests. These are some 
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of our plans and lines of work. The mem- 
bers are all wide awake and keenly alive to 
their mission and are hustling after recruits. 
We seek young men who do not go to Sunday- 
school, and invite them to join with us. 
We believe in the spirit of Jesus’ kingdom, 
and we work for it.”’ 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Notes and Queries. 

For two reasons I give here and now, in 
advance, a column from the number of 
Every Other Sunday, due to our Sunday 
Schools next Sunday, May 8. First, to 
call attention to a department in that paper, 
a new feature of the current volume, and to 
show how it is made up. It is called ‘“‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ and aims to supply informa- 
tion on Sunday-School affairs. Second, to 
furnish these particular facts and figures to 


many who never will see the original sources. 
* * * 


IL. D. You inquire how widely our Sun- 
day Schools use ‘‘The Cross and Crown 
Pins.”’ We find an increasing demand for 
them. They have slowly won their way 
into recognition as a helpful incentive to 
attendance. The system of attendance cards 
and rewards is still popular. You also 
ask our judgment as to the wisdom of these 
so-called helps. We do not see any special 
injury in this mild attempt to induce schol- 
ars to do their duty. It falls far short of 
“bribing.” 
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* * 


LiBRARIAN. The promised list of 150 
books available for a modern Sunday- 
School library will soon be published by our 
Society. It has been prepared by one who 
is well versed in this matter, and we believe 
it will prove a valuable source for those 
schools maintaining such libraries. It is 
often claimed that there is no place for a 
Sunday-School library at the present time. 
An examination of the field will show this 
is a mistake. Even in towns where the 
public library has a children’s department it 
is found to be inadequate for all purposes. 

* * 

Norges. Those interested in Sunday- 
School work should try to attend the an- 
nual meeting of our Society, Friday, May 27, 
King’s Chapel, Boston.. There will be two 
sessions, forenoon and afternoon. Such 
speakers as Prof. Coe, Dr. Cope, Rev. Mr. 
Masseck, Prof. St. John of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, are to be on 
the programme, with others of similar 
authority. 

* * 

ADVANCED Crass. We judge that what 
you want is a book of quotations, not too 
large, and not too costly. Among the recent 
ones is, ‘‘Other Men’s Minds,’’ 7,000 choice 
extracts, prose and poetry. Frederick Warne 
& Co., London and New York. 

* * * 

SUPERINTENDENT. Nothing new has 
been issued for Children’s Sunday or Flower 
Service. But we are offering for sale re- 
prints of the popular services of 1893 and 
1894. We suggest to you that the plan 
now greatly in vogue is to use either “A 
Book of Song and Service,” or ‘Heart and 
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QUR system of BANKING BY MAIL makes it easy for people 

living at a distance to open checking or saving accounts. 
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MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES 


Voice,’’ as a basis, and then add such new 


material as may be available. 
* * * 


INQUIRER. Yes, you are right. The Bev- 
erly Sunday School, in our denomination, 
is to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of its founding in October. The exercises 
will be quite elaborate, covering one day 
and two evenings. This is supposed to be 
the oldest Sunday School in New England. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley is the pastor, and 
President Taft attends this church in sum- 
mer. 

* * * 

H. K. G., CLEVELAND. Your praise of 
the experiences at the Isles of Shoals last 
summer is very hearty, and no doubt well 
deserved. We can assure you that these 
meetings will be continued next July with 
excellent speakérs and interesting subjects. 
The Isles of Shoals Sunday-School Insti- 
tute has evidently come to stay. It has 
also been voted by those interested that 
there shall be a similar Institute at Mead- 
ville, Pa., under the special guidance of the 
Meadville Theological School. It is quite 
likely that there will also be sessions of a 
similar character at Nantucket. Many will 
remember the enjoyable meetings in that 
charming spot two years ago. 

* * * 

Pastor. You ask if there are books pub- 
lished containing material for special days. 
Yes, Moffat, Yard & Co., New York City, 
are publishing a series of 9 volumes, 5 of 
which are now ready,—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Arbor Day. In preparation, Faster, 
Fourth of July, Flag Day, New Year’s Day. 
The series is entitled ‘‘Our American Holi- 


days.’ Price, per volume, $1 net; postage 
extra. Epwarp A. Horvron. 
Young People’s Religious 


Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Fed- 
eration was held Sunday, April 24, under 
the auspices of the Cudworth Guild, at the 
Church of Our Father, East Boston.) © 

The following officers were elected for 
1910-11: president, Mr. Sidney L. Kim- 
ball of the Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorches- 
ter; vice-president, Mr. Frank Cook of the 
Cudworth Guild, East Boston; secretary, 
Miss Edwina E. Reynolds of the Channing 
Guild, Dorchester; and treasurer, Mr. 


Frederic M. Eliot of the Winkley Guild, 
Boston. 

Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff assured us, in a 
most delightful manner, that we were wel- 
come, after which the general business for 
the past and preceding years was discussed. 

Miss Cannon of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital spoke very interestingly of the 
work of their Social Service Department, 
including in her remarks the great good our 
Friendly Service Committee is doing and 
has done for them, and making the Federa- 
tion truly feel its worth among the needy of 
Boston. 

The hospitality work for the annual 
meeting on May 26 is progressing rapidly, 
and we are glad to be able to still continue 
this part of our usefulness. Our Music 
Committee is preparing to furnish a chorus 
for the evening meeting on that day. 

Our retiring president, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, was elected a life member of 
the National Union, and the Federation 
feels very deeply all that he has done for it 
in past years, and especially while occupying 
the chair, and appreciates his great work and 
enthusiasm. 

Delegates were appointed to represent 
the Federation at thé conference of the 
South Middlesex Federation, to be held in 
Concord, Sunday, May 1. 

The evening commenced with a devotional 
service, after which the choir of the Church 
of Our Father and Miss Ethel Sampson, 
violinist, contributed several selections. 

The topic for discussion was, “‘What We 
Wish to do as Unitarians,” and was most 
admirably handled by Rev. George Hale 
Reed of Belmont, by Mr. Percy A. Ather- 
ton of Boston, and by Rey. Palfrey Perkins 
of Brighton. Harriet HE. UNDERHILL, 

Secretary. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions was held with the Young 
People’s Unitarian Union of Leominster, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, April 24. 
The meeting opened with a brief praise 
service led by the president, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson. A very cordial address of welcome 
was given by Miss Ruth Derby of Leomin- 
ster, to which Mr. Peterson briefly responded. 
This being the annual meeting, a Nominating 
Committee was appointed. This Commit- 
tee brought in the following list of officers, 
who were unanimously elected: president, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster;  vice- 
president, Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
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Leominster; secretary, Miss Rena Carter, 
West Berlin; treasurer, Mr. J. Kimball 
Eager, Fitchburg; directors, Mr. Orra L. 
Stone, Clinton; Miss Helen Estey, Gardner; 
Miss Carrie Williams, Marlboro. 

The remainder of the afternoon session 
was devoted to three addresses: Rey. F. J. 
Gauld of Leominster spoke on “Being in 
Earnest”; Rev. R. F. Leavens of Fitchburg 
spoke on ‘Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
suggested by the lives of Captain John 
Parker of Lexington fame, and later of his 
grandson, “Theodore Parker; and Rev. 
Fannie E. Austin of the Leominster Uni- 
versalist Church gave a very interesting and 
eloquent address with ‘‘Service’”’ as the 
main theme of her talk. A very pleasant 
feature of the occasion was the presence of 
a number of the members of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church, who were the special guests of the 
occasion. 

At 6 p.m. a light lunch was served by 
the members of the Leominster Union, and 
at seven o’clock a full religious service was 
held. Rev. F. J. Gauld presided, and 
Rev. R. F. Leavens and Rey. F. R. Gale 
took part in the service. The sermon was 
given by Rey. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, 
who took as his text Paul’s defence before 
Agrippa when in reply to Festus he pro- 
claimed that he “was not mad, but spoke 
the words of truth and soberness.”’ This 
very eloquent and helpful sermon closed an 
exceedingly interesting meeting of the Fed- 
eration. Respectfully submitted, 

HELEN W. GREENWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, May 11, will be conducted by Rev. 
James Huxtable of South Boston. 


Rev. Franklin F. Buckner, of Middleport, 
N.Y., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Middle States and Canada, 
is hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches March 30, 1910. George H. Bad- 
ger, Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on May g, 
at 11 AM. ‘The Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly will preside. The Rev. Albert 
Lazenby of Lynn will give a paper on ex- 
President Charles W. Eliot’s ‘“‘“The Religion 
of the Future.’ All are invited. Free 
discussion will follow. 


On May 7 at four o’clock in the afterrioon, 
in Channing Church, Newton, will be held 
a service of unveiling and presentation of 
the Memorial to Francis B. Hornbrooke, 
D.D., erected by past and present members 
of the parish. Rev. James De Normandie 
will pay the tribute. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, 
Rev. Andrew Hahn, and Rev. Harry Lutz 
will also take part. Mr. George H. Remeli 
will be the soloist. The day is the anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Hornbrooke and 
also of Robert Browning. Friends are 
earnestly invited to attend the services. 


The liberal churches of New York will 
unite for a service commemorative of the 
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centenary of the birth of Theodore Parker, 
at the Church of the Messiah, Sunday even- 
ing, May 8, beginning at eight o’clock. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, pastor of All Souls’ Church, 
will preside. The speakers will be Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dr. Booker T. Washington of Tuske- 
gee, Ala.; Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., pastor 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
(Universalist); and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
D.D., of New York. An original poem will 
be read by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 
an original hymn written for this occasion 
is promised by Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
of Boston. ‘The music will be rendered by 
the Quartette of All Souls’ Church, consist- 
ing of Mr. Louis R. Dressler, organist and 
director; Mrs. Josephine J. Percy, soprano; 


Mrs. Louise B. Cornu, contralto; Mr. 
Frederick Gunster, tenor; Mr. Fred: C. 
Hilliard, basso. 

Meetings. 


Toe CHANNING CLUB.—The Channing 
Club of Boston celebrated its annual Ladies’ 
Night meeting with a dinner at Hotel Ven- 
dome, at which there were about ninety pres- 
ent. After dinner the Channing Quar- 
tette sang a number of glees, and the speaker 
of the evening was Mr. George B. Dexter, 
who gave a most interesting and entertain- 
ing account of ‘‘A Trip through North 
Africa, across the Desert, and a visit to the 
excavated Roman City of Timgad.” 


Tue Cuicaco AssociaTE ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met April 7, at 11 a.m., at Unity 
Church, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, the president, 
in the chair. Organ music and the Alliance 
hymn sung by the members opened the 
meeting. A letter from Mrs. Noyes, Na- 
tional Alliance treasurer, was read, telling 
of the receipt of the money for placing Miss 
Marshall’s name on the “‘In Memoriam”’ 
list. Mrs. Delano told of the forming of the 
Associate Alliance of Wisconsin. It was 
voted to have the secretary send a letter of 
greeting to the new Associate Alliance. The 
chairman of the Cheerful Letter gave a report 
of her work and the work of the different 
branches. Hinsdale has been added to the 
list of branches having a Cheerful Letter 
Committee. Mrs. T. R. Fleming was the 
speaker of the morning, “‘The Unitarian 
Woman” being her subject. Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Dellgren, and others spoke with great 
appreciation of the paper, and a rising vote 
of thanks was extended Mrs. Fleming. The 
roll-call showed an attendance of sixty-one. 
An adjourned meeting held in the afternoon 
was called to order by Mrs. Smith, the presi- 
dent. Delightful violin and piano music by 
the Misses Helen and Carlye Gray opened 
the meeting. Mr. Hawley presented one of 
the subjects that is to come before the con- 
ference,—that of having the expenses of the 
delegates paid by the society sending them. 
He explained that it was not lack of hos- 
pitality on the part of the entertaining so- 
ciety, but on account of the increase in at- 
tendance to the conference with often a small 
society to act as host, that this seemed the 
wisest plan. Mr. Hawley was asked to 
give his paper on ‘“‘The Western Confer- 
ence’ at the Hinsdale meeting. It was 
voted to have the conference banquet at 
some down-town hotel. The meeting ad- 


,journed. E. W. Mason, Secretary. 
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THe CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The brave 
and faithful little church at Norton never 
did better than in its entertaining of the 
conference, far ahead of its turn, on Wednes- 
day, April 27, and’ so accommodating two of 
our larger churches in the throes of rebuild- 
ing operations. It being the annual meeting, 
the officers of the past year were re-elected, 
Mr. J. C. Tripp entering upon another year 
of his long and acceptable service as presi- 
dent. 

The morning session was mainly given to 
a rekindling and reinforcing of our loyalty 
to the great interest of Temperance, Dr. 
C. F. Dole and Rev. A. B. Cristy present- 
ing a convincing case for every true soul’s 
concern in the vital issues at stake. As a 
practical outcome of these addresses the 
directors were.requested to enlist the Con- 
ference with other inter-denominational 
forces and arrange a schedule of similar 
addresses to be offered to the churches of 
the conference. After a morning of vigor- 
ous attack upon so difficult a problem and 
the adoption of measures to get something 
doing, the devotional service at noon, led 
by Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of Vineyard 
Haven, brought the conference back to 
those strong and simple verities of nature 
and the soul, whence come the power and 
wisdom to deal with the complexities of 
our experience and duty. 

The Norton women furnished, as they al- 
ways do, a luncheon, with all the abundance 
and the flavor of the country to it, and 
then the afternoon was spent in helping to 
straighten out some of the confused ideas, 
inevitable to such a growing world of in- 
terest and obligations, as to the duty of the 
Church. 

Rev. Howard C. Ives led the discussion, 
with a noble vision of the Church as united 
in devotion to the two great Commandments 
of love to God and love to man, and finding 
its duty in consecration to the social refor- 
mation of our time. Other speakers agreed 
as to the basis of a united church, but saw 
its duty in the preaching of a faith, in the 
practice of a worship, in the strengthening 
of a sense of fellowship with God and his 
universe as well as in social activities, all 
of which together make the work of the 
Church vastly larger and more efficient than 
any social or therapeutic part of it can be. 

The conference, being small in the num- 
ber of its churches, has enlarged the board 
of its directors to include a representative 
from each and every church, and this work- 
ing body, getting together between each 
meeting of the conference and _ bringing 
every church in touch with conference plans 
and enterprises, is already developing a 
marked improvement in the spirit and method 
of our work. George Kent, Secretary. 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The annual meeting was held in the Uni- 
tarian Church at Lowell, Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, minister, Thursday, April 28. Ideal 
weather conditions contributed to the un- 
usually large attendance, and the gracious 
hospitality of the Lowell Branch completed 
the setting for a successful day. 

The morning session opened promptly 
at 10.15, with an address of welcome from 
the minister, followed by hymn and prayer. 
The president, Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, — 
suitably introduced the topic chosen for 
consideration, “‘Co-operation; Especially 
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among the various organizations of the 
Church.’” Reports were presented from 
Sanford, Me., which has the newest branch, 
only ten weeks old. Mrs. Prescott, the 
president, gave a most interesting account 
of the organization of the church the rst of 
January, which now has a morning attend- 
ance of 250; evening, 500 and sometimes, 
1,000; a Sunday-school of 226 children; 
an adult class of to2 members, average 
attendance 70. This church was the 
result of a missionary movement started 
by the Publicity Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. Sanford is a man- 
ufacturing town of about 8,000, the Goodall 
Woollen Mills, employing English workers, 
really making the town. Surely this result 
gives a practical and affirmative answer to 
the oft-repeated question, ‘‘Is Unitarian- 
ism suited to the common people?”’ This 
was followed by Manchester, Concord, 
Francestown, Nashua, and Wilton, N.H. 
Each had something of interest to tell of 
Alliance work. Mrs. Hudson, chairman of 
the Home Study Branch, gave a concise 
account of this successful new feature of 
Cheerful Letter Work. The only member 
present from Rhode Island, Miss Peck of 
Providence, told of the good work done by 
that branch in Post-office Mission. Miss 
Call of Lawrence, a Post-office Mission 
worker for nineteen years, spoke of her share 
in the good work and said, ‘‘The secret of 
success is attending faithfully to it and 
keeping at it.’’ Ayer, Chelmsford, and 
Groton, Mass., also reported briefly. Mrs. 
Keyes, chairman of National Committee 
on Appeals, reported all completed except 
Waverley, which lacks only $36. The desire 
is to report a clear slate at the general meet- 
ing, May 24, and all branches who have not 
already made appropriations are urged to 
remember this condition of affairs. 

Mrs. Atherton, the New England vice- 
president, spoke of the correlation of our 
work, the need for Alliance women to keep 
in mind the sense of proportion. She read a 
portion of a letter of Mrs. Sunderland, 
which said, ‘‘We must make our church and 
religion the mainspring of our philanthropy, 
not separate the two.’”’ Mrs. Atherton then 
mentioned with a few fitting words of ap- 
preciation, the passing on of Mrs. Clifford, 
the National director, Mrs. Dix, a former 
president, and Mrs. Sunderland of Hartford, 
all devoted friends of the Alliance. The 
secretary was by vote instructed to cast 
one ballot for the unanimous election of 
officers as reported by the Nominating 
Committee. The secretary was instructed 
to send a note of regret and appreciation to 
Mrs. Fifield, who was unable to fill her place 
on the programme. The annual reports 
of secretary and treasurer were approved, 
and the roll-call, showing an attendance of 
315 delegates from eighty-one branches, 
closed the morning session. 

Promptly at 2.15 the president called the 
afternoon session, making several announce- 
ments, among them that the place of the 
autumn meeting will be Kennebunk, Me., 
and the date the first week of October. A 
rising vote of appreciation was extended to 
the retiring secretary and three directors. 
The speaker of the afternoon was Dr. 

James De Normandie, an intimate and ap- 
_ preciative friend of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, whose charming “Reminiscences of 
Everett Hale’ made a fitting 
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conclusion of the day’s subject, Dr. Hale’s 
word for ‘‘Co-operation,’’ ‘‘Togetherness,” 
having been almost universally adopted. 
After the paper Dr. De Normandie men- 
tioned the memorial to Dr. Hale, under 
consideration, and hoped that each Alliance 
Branch would feel it a privilege to contrib- 
ute. A rising vote of appreciation was given 
Dr. De Normandie for so delightfully bring- 
ing back Dr. Hale, who was always a friend 
tothe Alliance. Alice D. Sanborn, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL Jus- 
TICE.—Iwo meetings of large significance 
have recently been held under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. The first was on Sunday, April ro, 
in the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, when an audience of over two hundred 
people gathered to listen to addresses on the 
general subject, ‘‘The Church and the 
Social Question: What Should the Church 
Say and Do in the Face of the Social In- 
justice of Our Time?” Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, president of the Fellowship, pre- 
sided, and the addresses were given by Rev. 
Charles Graves of Passaic, N.J., Rev. Lyman 
M. Greenman of Yonkers, N.Y., Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

Mr. Graves, the first speaker declared 
frankly that he believed that the Church 
could not succeed in curing social injustice 
by any other method than the traditional 
method of transforming the inner life of the 
individual. Social injustice, in spite of all 
that can be said to the contrary, must be 
regarded as a personal and not a social prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Graves was followed by the Rev. 
Lyman M. Greenman, late minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Yonkers, N.Y. Since 
resigning his pulpit Mr. Greenman has en- 
tered upon a remarkable social service work 
in his community, arousing the citizens of 
Yonkers to their social responsibilities, and 
focussing their awakened activities upon the 
building and maintenance of a great Settle- 
ment House in the neglected and hideous 
slum district of the city. In association 
with judges, district attorneys, politicians, 
Trades Unionists, and charity workers, Mr. 
Greenman has called the attention of his 
fellow-citizens to the conditions there pre- 
vailing, and has demanded their ameliora- 
tion through the agency of organized social 
work by the whole city. Speaking night 
after night for months past, before churches, 
Men’s Clubs, trades unions, commercial 
bodies, etc., Mr. Greenman and his co- 
workers have raised large funds for this so- 
cial work, and, best of all, have stirred the 
city from end to end. This is one of the 
noblest pieces of work that has been done by 
any Unitarian leader within a generation. 
Out of this splendid campaign for social 
regeneration Mr. Greenman came to this 
public meeting to bear testimony to the re- 
sult of his exceptional experiences. He told 
in detail some -of the specific instances , of 
social injustice in his community, and then 
showed how the churches were doing little 
or nothing for the abolition of this injustice. 
The politicians had been his most active 
supporters, and not the clergymen. Mr. 
Greenman’s speech was a terrific arraign- 
ment of the present attitude of the average 
church. 
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Rev. Oscar B. Hawes declared that he 
believes the Church, in the face of the social 
injustice of our time, should first of all cul- 
tivate a due sense of humility. It always 
has had, and has to-day, the mightiest power 
in the world for social regeneration. It 
can right the social evils of our time by two 
methods,—first, it can preach the social 
gospel, it can take a fearless ethical stand 
upon every public question; and, secondly, 
it can insist upon identifying religion with 
every human interest. 

Rev. Edgar S. Wiers closed the meeting 
with perhaps the most specific contribution. 
He declared that there are six things at least 
that the Church can do to-day in the face 
of the social injustice of the time. (1) It 
can speak an uncompromising gospel of social 
righteousness. It can do what Dr. Park- 
hurst did, preach so fearless a social message 
that Thomas Platt found it impossible to 
remain in his congregation, (2) It can set 
forth specific facts of social injustice and 
acquaint its people with conditions as they 
are. Experts should be invited to speak 
from pulpits, that authoritative information 
may be at the disposal of church workers. 
(3) It can insist upon the application of social 
truth, backing up the endeavors of the or- 
ganizations which are conducting battles 
for abolition of tuberculosis, restriction of 
child labor, etc. (4) The Church should be 
a recruiting station and commissary depart- 
ment for the social army, it should be a 
financial and personal source of supply for 
every redemptive social work. (5) The 
Church should itself be an example of social 
justice. It is itself an employer of labor, 
an investor of capital, a purchaser of manu- 
factured goods. And (6) the Church should 
be intensely human in all its ideals. Never 
should it be diverted from life interest by 
property interest. The question is not 
what can the Church do, but what wll 
the Church do. 

The second rally of the Fellowship was 
held on the evening of Sunday, April 17, 
in the Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa. 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, minister of the church, 
presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. C. A. 
Henderson of Wilmington, Del.; Scripture 
read by Rev. F. A. Hinkley of Philadelphia; 
and addresses upon the same subject that 
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was discussed at the New York meeting were 
given by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Prof. Simon 
N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Rev. John Haynes Holmes. In spite 
of a drenching rain, a good-sized audience 
assembled and listened attentively. 

Mr. Wiers gave in substance the same 
address which he had delivered in New 
York. He was followed by Prof. Patten, 
who pointed out how the development of 
religion and of industry during the past two 


centuries had been in diametrically opposite 
directions. Protestantism is concerned with 
the personal salvation of the individual. 
Our industrial civilization, on the other 
hand, has proceeded steadily along the so- 
cialistic line, until to-day we find ourselves 
living in an age of socialized activities. 
Thus it seems practically impossible to-day 
to identify the Church with social move- 
ments. If a person’s beliefs are theolog- 
ically correct, if his habits are pure, and his 
character is altruistic, the Church feels that 
its work with that individual is complete and 
final. If the Church is ever to lead in the 
work of social reform as it should be led, it 
must get away from this intensely personal 
ideal. Prof. Patten hoped that, when a 
person came before the judgment seat of 
God, he would be asked not if his theology 
was sound or his habits clean or his sen- 
timents those of good will, but what com- 
munity he came from and what was the social 
character of his community. He stated his 
belief that a citizen of Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, however irreproachable his individ- 
ual character, would yet be condemned by 
God for the sins of Philadelphia, for which he, 
as a member of the community, was im- 
mediately responsible. ‘‘We need,” said 
Prof. Patten, ‘‘a new definition of salvation, 
a new test of personal character; and, when 
this new definition and new test have been 
offered, then the Church will become a social 
factor of power and influence.’”’ No more 
illuminating or convincing address upon the 
Church and the social question was ever de- 
livered before a Unitarian audience than 
this by Prof. Patten. 

Mr. Holmes gave the concluding address. 
He declared that the Church must do four 
things. (1) It must adopt an uncompro- 
mising socialistic philosophy. Orthodox 
churches must give up talking about saving 
souls, Unitarian churches must give up 
talking about building character, and both 
must unite in the significant work of teach- 
ing their people to lose their lives in true 
consecration to the common welfare. (2) 
The Church must speak the truth regarding 
the social injustice of the time, not merely 
in behalf of the classes who fill its pews, but 
in behalf of the masses, who, for good reason, 
never darken its portals. (3) The Church 
must back up every social reform movement 
of the time with its sympathy and _ its 
financial and personal support. And (4) 
Mr. Holmes described his dream of the birth 
of a new church which should be not merely 
a supporter of all social reform agencies, 
but should itself be the one social reform 
agency of the world. Otherwise the sooner 
it disappears, the better. 

These rallies in New York and Philadel- 
phia were of great significance. First, 
they showed that there is a growing number 
of Unitarian clergymen who dare to stand 
in Unitarian pulpits and pour forth their 
whole souls on the social question. We 
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have no reason to despair of Unitarianism 
so long as such prophetic words are spoken. 
Secondly, these rallies revealed astonishing 
interest upon the part of the laymen of our 
churches. The audience at the Church of 
the Messiah was almost twice as large as 
that which assembled for an exactly similar 
meeting a year ago; and in spite of a drench- 
ing downpour of rain in Philadelphia, the 
audience which gathered more than half 
filled the church. The people listened with 
astonishing interest. Neither meeting had 
any especial musical features or exceptional 
attractions. Both meetings were two hours 
long, but the interest did not slacken. The 
literature of the Fellowship was eagerly 
taken at the door, generous offerings in 
support of the work were received, and new 
members obtained. It was a happy omen 
of the future when, at the close of the Phil- 
adelphia meeting, audience and speakers 
arose and joined enthusiastically in the hymn 
*“On, On to Victory.”’ 


Churches. 

RockLAND, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. S. C. Weatherly: The new minister of 
the church was installed April 26. The 
sermon was by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
It was a plea for deeper interest in religious 
idealism, as being essential to any high sense 
of the worth of human life, and held that 
not even moral cultivation was of so much 
consequence as the maintenance of these 
spiritual values. An impressive prayer of 
installation was made by Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester. Rev. H. C. McDougall, a former 
minister of the church, delivered the charge 
to the minister, and it was replete with wise 
suggestions drawn from his own experience. 
The right hand of fellowship was given 
by Rev. D. Roy Freeman in an unusually 
earnest and forceful way. Rev. William R. 
Lord, another of the former ministers of 
the church, gave the charge to the people. 
It was somewhat aside from conventional 
lines, but all the more an original and de- 
lightful address. Three ministers of other 
denominations took part in the service, 
two Congregationalists and one Baptist. 
To the latter, Rev. William Reed, it fell to 
speak the formal word of welcome on be- 
half of the sister churches of Rockland; 
and plainly it will not be the fault of the 
Baptist church if anything short of the 
utmost good feeling and co-operation marks 
the relation of the churches of the town. 
The speaking was brought. to a close by a 
brief and appropriate word of welcome from 
Mr. Collins, a member of the congregation. 
During the service the church quartette 
sang extremely well several appropriate 
selections of music. Altogether the dif- 
ferent parts of the service rose to a high 
level of excellence, and it should be the 
beginning of a prosperous ministry. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. J. D. O. Powers: A visitor at Seattle 
reports that she has attended this church 
regularly for the last six months, and is 
impressed by the good work done by Mr. 
Powers and his people. There is a good 
nucleus of earnest workers and a following of 
many to whom liberal thought is a revela- 
tion and an inspiration. Although the 
church is well filled, there has been more or 
less financial strain, owing to unusual as- 
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sessments, peculiar to this city and to the 
uncertain nature of a portion of the congre- 
gation and other causes; but by wise and 
persistent effort this has now been removed. 
Mr. Powers is the right man in the right 
place, and is thoroughly interested in this 
pioneer work, making a name and a place 
for himself in this city of churches where 
evangelical religion is preached in its nar- 
rowest, most dogmatic way. He has a cor- 
dial disposition and manner, and so meets 
all sorts and conditions of men upon a com- 
mon ground. His sermons are fully re- 
ported each week in one of the dailies side 
by side with those of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Within the last few months over one 
hundred men and women have received the 
right hand of fellowship from Mr. Powers 
in behalf of-the church. He is called to a 
great deal of public service outside the 
church. Service in the ministry here re- 
quires courage and consecration. 


ToLepo, OnIo.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany: The annual business 
meeting was held April 25. It was the 
largest and most enthusiastic meeting in the 
history of the church. The enthusiasm 
of the people over the work of their church, 
and the power and the possibilities of their 
faith in a growing Western city were un- 
precedented. The growth of the church 
and the desire of its pastor and officers 
to enlarge the scope of its usefulness called 
out an expression, not only of appreciation, 
but of a deep desire on the part of the con- 
gregation to realize the hopes of their pastor 
and officers. .After a report of the various 
departments, which were very gratifying, 
the minister delivered his annual address, 
in which he stated the needs of the church 
for the future. The necessary work in the 
Sunday-school, among the young people, 
with the Women’s Alliance, and other de- 
partments was stated to the congregation, 
and the question put to them as to whether 
they could do all the necessary work them- 
selves, under the guidance of the pastor, 
or whether they were ready to employ a 
parish assistant to realize the growing possi- 
bilities in these fields and insure the future 
of the church and its continued usefulness. 
The response of the people was hearty and 
generous. They offered both themselves 
and their money, voting unanimously to 
call a parish assistant, and several vol- 
unteers placed themselves at the disposal 
of the pastor as coworkers with the assistant 
that is to be at work next fall. The church 
is planting itself more deeply as the years 
go on in the central life of the city. Lit- 
erature is spreading the leaven of Unitarian- 
ism and engendering respect for this faith 
among serious-minded people. The share of 
the church in the reform and philanthropic 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Olty 
of Bosten. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sundae aan are used to 
nw temporary shelter or permanent homesto 
nD 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wvApilications solicited fromm fanslfion side ee of 
pplications solicit ‘rom families io) 
Boston, who will take chil to dor hee a c 
itional donations and bequests are much 
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work of the city is something of which the a7, Society in Farmieton, Me... 


. Society in Orange, N.J., additional... . 

. Society in Belfast, Me., additional. 

- Society in Castine, TAS Soa 

. Society in Brighton, Mass............ 

. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill........ 

. Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., ad- 


society feels justly proud. The financial 
condition is all that can be desired: the 
money needed to support the church is se- 
cured by direct subscription. No suppers 
or bazaars are held in the church for the 
purpose of making money: the suppers, 
which are served at wide intervals during 
the year, are made simply the means of 
getting the people together for social inter- 
course, and enjoying a literary and musical 
programme after the repast. The message 
sent to sister churches is this: ‘‘We wish 
you all the prosperity, the spirit of unity, 
and the gratification in the results of your 
work, which we heartily enjoy.”’ 


WorcskstER, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Charles Brown Elder: This 
church, which has the distinction of being 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s first pastor- 
ate, is about finishing the sixty-fourth year 
of its existence. It has had a succession of 
devoted ministers, and with the exception of 
Dr. Hale, all of them, it may be noted, are 
living. During the year past the usual 
activities of the parish have been pursued. 
The sudden death of Mr. Edward F. Tolman, 


the treasurer, early in the year, introduced | 


unexpected changes, but the parish has 
loyally met them. The Ladies’ Charitable 
Society has busied itself with food sales, 
fairs, and recently a May breakfast. The 
ILend-a-Hand Society has engaged in many 
good and useful works, and remains loyal 
to the spirit of the great soul who gave it 
birth,—Dr. Hale. During Lent the present 
minister of the church, according to his 
custom, gave a series of six half-hour lect- 
ures in the church parlor on successive 
Tuesday afternoons, on the ‘‘ Development 
of the English Bible,’’ which were well at- 
tended. ‘The Sunday-school has held reg- 
ular meetings and has enjoyed several 
pleasant entertainments. A large Bible 
class, under the direction of Judge Arthur 
P. Rugg, has been engaged in the study of 
the Old and New Testaments. The Church 
keeps true to its name, Unity, and is united 
in spirit and purpose. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
wlready acknowledged... see eee ee $65,824.55 


Apr. 25. Society in Waltham, Mass., addi- 
MIN Ge, fen aie li: + Sacn sn tayngit n,o-Susd 5.00 
25. Society in Bangor, Me., additional .. . 5.00 
25. Society in Syracuse, N.Y...........- 150.00 
25. Society in Danvers, Mass............ 19.71 
25. Society in Bernardston, Mass... wach 20.00 
25. Society in Wollaston, Mass RaVENG Cavite 71.00 
25. First Society in San Francisco, Cal... .. 400.00 
25. Society in Ogden, Utah.............. 5.00 
25. Society in Franklin, N.H............. 141.75 
25. Society in Erie, Pa.-* se kee es 15.00 
25. Society i in South Boston, Mass. . 76.04 
25. Society in Green Harbor, Mass.. 10.00 
25. Society in Sterling, Mess» additional... 10.00 
25. Society in Melrose, Mass............. 25.00 
25. Society in Northboro, Wass NS evans aie 23-75 
25. Society in Nantucket, Mass.......... 25.00 
25. Society in Bedford, Mae we ee on 22.00 
25. Society in Sherborn, Mass. 5.00 
25. Society in Attleboro, Mass... 25.00 
25. Society in Manchester, Lis: Pee 100.00 
25. Society in South Natick, Mass........ 15.66 
26. Society in Lynn, Mass............--+ 218.00 
26. Society in Lebanon, N. H., additional. . 13.00 
26. Society in Berlin, Mass............-. 20.00 
26. Society in Gardner, EBES:. 02... cs o12 ¥ 0.00 

26. Society in Los Angeles. Cal., addi- 
ES | eect 75.00 
j 26. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.......... 34-00 
26. Society in Bolton, Mass...........--. 15.00 
26. Society in Stoneham, Oe eee 10.00 
26. Christ Church, Roemchestel, Mass... 5.00 
26. Society in Waverley, Mass........... 19.00 
Society in Hu ston, Mass........ 6.65 
in Gouverneur, N.Y..........- 10.00 
Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 18.00 
y NOS AS Soe AG co seu aoe 10.00 


Mas 
. John 
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Pikion ay a hy. trait toes ah. zy oh. 


. Society in Greenfield, Mass........... 
. Society in Westboro, Masses s.. | 
. First Society, Shelbyville, 71 ae Oe a ae 
. Jordan Church, Shelbyville, Ill....... 
. Sunday-school, Society in Braintree, 


. Society in Winthrop, Mass........... 


. Society in Northampton, Mass., ad- 
ditional. vireo. Ab a ii get 
Society in Brighton, Mass., addi- 
IOLA] PR AMEE... RANK edie sec 


. Second Society, Athol, Mass......... 
) Society-in' Dover N- Hist. gees. oases 
‘ Nites Alliance Branch, Belmont, 


McMillan, New Liskeard, 
WUiahion eee tee eens Kaa 


» society iniSado, Me... steko. 

. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
. Society in Yarmouth, Me 
. Society in Hyde Park, Mass.......... 
. Westminster Society, Providence, R.I., 
. Society in Norwell, Mass............ 
. Society in Duluth, Minn.............. 
. Society in Northfield, Mass.......... 
. Ralph S. Hosmer, Honolulu, Hawaii. . . 

. Unity Church, Chicago, IIll........... 
. Society in Dedham, Mass............ 
. Society in Richmond, Va............ 
. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass., 


additiona 


. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional. . 
. Society in Brattleboro, Vt............ 
. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 

. First Society, Chicago, Ill............ 
. Society in Marietta, Ohio............ 
. Society in Wichita, Kener. ae 
. Society in Germantown, Pa........... 
. “Rhode Island” 
wesociety insWrbana, Ike Ysweeik os 
. Society in Montclair, N.J 
. Society in Andover, N.H 
» Society: in Albany, NiYus.oe...e..0.- 
. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
. Society in Brooklyn, Conn............ 
. Society in Waterville, Me............ 
. Society in Burlington, Vt., 
. Society in Montreal, Canada......... 
. First Society in Buffalo, N.Y......... 
. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass. . 
. Disciples School, 


additional, 


Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass..............+ 


. First Society in Salem, Mass.......... 
. First Society, Wilton Centre, N.H..... 
. Society in Middleboro, Mass.......... 
. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
. Free Christian Church, 


Minneapolis, 


. Society in Watertown, Mass.......... 
. Society in Neponset, Mass............ 
. Channing Religious Society of Newton, 


. Society in Woburn, Mass............. 
. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass... ... 
. Society in Middlesex, Vt............. 
. Society in Burlington, Vt., 
. Society in Rutherford, N. 

. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

. First Society, Somerville, "Mass.. 

. Society in Cohasset, Masses ice. 
. Society in Lowell, Mass., 
. Society in Montclair, N.J., additional. . 
. Society in Dighton, Mass............. 
. Society in Nashua, N.H............. 
» Society in Windsor, Vtio o> cee ne es: 
. Society in Reading, Mass............. 
. Society in Washington, D.C 
. Society in Montpelier, Vt., additional, 
. Society in Medfield, Mass............ 
. Society in Brewster, Mass............ 
. Society in Quincy, Mass.............. 
. Society in Ashby, Mass............5+ 
. Society in Needham, Mass........... 
. Society in Shirley, Mass.............. 
. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H........... 
. Society in Dallas, Tex:..2...2...... 
. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., 


additional, 


additional... . 


Pi ites NE hs Sis Ads Paesin ios 


. Society in Berkeley, Cal.............. 
. Society in Greeley, Col............... 
. Society in Oakland, Cal. ee 
. Oakland, Cal. (Rent) ey cane ee 
. Society in San José, Cal., 
. Society in Westwood, . re 
. Fourth Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Fla - 


additional. . . 


bush 
. First Church, Pittsburg, Pa........... 
. First Society in Montague, Mass.. 
. Associate M: 
. Northside Church, Pittsburg, Pa...... 
. Society in Atlanta, Ga 
. National 


Alliance Branch, Unity 
Church, St. Louis, Mo..:.......... 


©. National Alliance Branch, Wellesley 


fh Ee oS a 


649.30 
100.00 


10,00 
i 
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Apr. 30. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., addi- 

CIOMAIBE Pd ee ae eae te daeceln, wane $25.00 

30. Society in Sudbury, Mass. . 10,00 
30 estern Unitarian Conference 5.00 
30. Society in Everett, Wash..... ic 10,00 
30. Society in Redlands, Cal............. 27.00 
30. Society in Littleton, Mass., additional... 12.00 
30. First Society, Quincy, Mass., additionai 10.00 
30. Society in Belfast, Me., additional... .. 2.00 
30. Society in Baltimore, Md............. 482.00 
$74,212.28 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from April 
23 to April 30. inclusive:— 


Apr. 25. San José, Cal., Sunday-school.. 5 $5.00 
25. Menomonie, Wis., Young Men’s ‘Unita- 

rian Clubs sects fay aoe dee te 5.00 

25. Warwick, Mass., Sunday-school......... 2.00 


ae. Dorchester (Boston), Third Religious 

Sunday-schoolt..4) tee seamen 
25. Shelbyville, Ill., Sunday-school. . ... 
25. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school. ... 
25. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school 


25. St. Louis, Mo., Messiah Sunday-school.... 
25. Jamaica Plain (Boston) Church.......... 25.00 
25. Brooklyn, N.Y., Willow Place Sunday- 

SCHOO ep wiacciuk hel Aoi eee Naaare Sree 10.00 
26. Boston, South, Sunday-school........... 15.00 
26. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
26. Washington, D.C., Sunday-school....... 20.00 
26. Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian Sunday- 

SCHOOL Fhe vacates «ahs aon ee ae 10.00 
26, Roxbury, West (Boston), Sunday-school.. 15.00 
26. Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
26. Canton, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 20.00 
26. Beverly, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 25.00 
26. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school............ 5.00 
26. Northboro, Mass., Church............. 6.00 
26. Lexington, Mass., Sunday-school........ 


26. Lexington, Mass., Church 
26. Ottawa, Canada, Sunday-school. . 
26. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school 
26. San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian 


Sunday-schoolis) Aierapey Hebe cereale 20.00 
27%; Dover, Mass:,) Churehicuivcteiete cine as 2.00 
27. Worcester, Mass., Second Parish........ 53-75 
27. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school......... 6.00 
27. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 4.00 
28. Humboldt, Iowa, Sunday-school......... 6.00 
28. Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Sunday-school... . . 1.00 
28. Alton, Ill., Sunday-school.............. 2.00 
28. Boisé, Ida., Sunday-school.............. 5.00 
28. Norwell, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
28. Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school........... 10.00 
28. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
28. Bridgewater, East, Mass., Church....... 3.42 
29. Newton, Mass., Channing Church Sun- 

day-schooles ian s iit ohh ae ee 15.00 
29. Marshfield Hills, Mass., Sunday-school.. 1.00 
29. Sioux City, Towa, Sunday- school.. 10.00 
29. Topeka, Kan., Sunday- Bchool’s {5.5.4 5.00 
29. Chicago, Ill., Church of the Messiah...... 25.00 
29. Littleton; Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
29. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
29. Castine, Me., Sunday-school............ 2.00 
30. Fairhaven,.Mass., Church............... 116.20 
30. Plymouth, Mass., Sunday-school........ 7.50 
30. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school........... 6.00 
30. Dallas, Texas, Sunday-school........... 4,00 
30. Roxbury (Boston), All Souls’ Sunday- 

SCHOO Ha ROR A lo sale Poh os 5.00 
30. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 


RicHarD C. HumpuHrReEyYS, Tyveasurer. 


Hymnals Waited: 


Will you kindly grant me the use of your 
paper to say that if any congregation having 
used the Hymnal ‘‘Amore Dei’’ and dis- 
continued it has copies to spare, it would 
confer a great benefit by donating them to 
the Hamilton congregation which sorely 
needs additional copies of the same. 

W.S. SExTON, Secretary. 

Hamitton, CANADA. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. G. Redfield Colburn’s address on 
“Unitarian Settlement Work in Buffalo”’ will 
be given on Thursday, May 12, at 10.30. 

On Saturday, May 14, the class will visit 
the First Parish Church in Hingham, where 
Rey. Mr. Cornish, the minister of the church, 
will give a lecture on its history at quarter 
before two. All who are interested are 
invited to join the class at the 1.10 train or 
at the church. 


t 
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Pleasantries, 


A MISPRINT IN HIGHER CRITICISM. 


The reader who thoughtfully passes 
“‘Wiener’s ‘Coup de Grace’”’ in review 
Will find there that glosses is glasses 
With a meaning surprising and new; 
For it makes Dr. Toy’s clever criticism _ 
Sound quite like an “‘undesigned”’ witticism. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 


“Td like tobe an iditor. They’se nawthin’ 
so hard as mindin’ ye’er own business, an’ 
an iditor never has to do that.’”’—Mr. Dooley. 


“That’s right,” said the teacher en- 
couragingly to the very small boy who was 
laboriously learning his A, B, C’s. “Now, 
what comes after G?’’ ‘Whiz.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


“No man can serve two masters,” said 
the priest to one of his parishioners. “I 
know that, yer Riverence. Me brother tried 
it, and now he’s doing time for bigamy.’”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


“Father, may I ask you a question?” 
“Yes, my son.” ‘What is an excavation?”’ 
“Why, an excavation, my boy, is a place 
from which dirt has been taken.” ‘Well, 
I suppose my face is an excavation, then.” 


“Tt must be nice living in Washington.” 
“Tt is,’ said the ash-man. ‘“‘The only 
trouble is that everybody with a kick threat- 
ens to take it direct to the President. Keeps 
me skeered up more or less.’”’—Washington 
Herald. 


Harper's Round Table professes to have 
found in some cook-book a recipe, at the 
end of which, after directions for compound- 
ing and baking, the reader is bidden to “‘sit 
on the front of the stove, and stir constantly.” 
The final clause, if not tautological, is at 
least unnecessary. 


“Beg pardon,” said the hotel clerk, ‘but 
what is your name?”’ ‘‘Name!” echoed the 
indignant guest, who had just registered. 
“Don’t you see my signature there on the 
register?”’ “‘I do,’ answered the clerk, 
calmly. ‘‘That is what aroused my curi- 
osity.” —Chicago News. 


Lady: “I want to put in this advertise- 
ment for a cook. It will go in three lines, 
won't it?” Clerk (after counting): ‘No, 


madam. We’ll have to charge you for four 
lines, but you can put in four more words 
if you wish.’ Lady (suddenly inspired): 
“Say ‘Policeman stationed opposite corner!’”’ 
Answers. 


The American opinion of coffee in the 
English home is not high, and how the coffee 
of the English lodgings is esteemed may be 
understood from the following traveller’s 
tale. It was his first morning in a London 
apartment, and his landlady came up with 
the breakfast, and, as he began the meal, 
opened a slight conversation. ‘It looks like 
rain,’ she said. ‘‘It does,’ replied the 
American, ‘‘but it smells rather like coffee.” 


Mr. Henry Labouchére was detained on the 
border between France and Germany, while 
the customs officials went through his trunks. 
“You will kindly replace the things,’ said 
the much-annoyed Mr. Labouchére, and, 
when the officials rudely refused, he added, 
“Very well, give me a telegraph blank, and 
see that this despatch is forwarded at once.” 
This was the despatch: ‘To his highness, 
Prince Bismarck. Very sorry not to be able 
to breakfast with your highness to-morrow, 
but I am umavoidably detained here.” 
Needless to say, the trunks were repacked at 
once. 


The Christian Registet 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PEercIvAL BLopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


AMONG N.H. HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 


We can accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview, Canterbury, N.H., 
from July to October. High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves, home-grown 
vegetables, etc. For particulars, address C. L. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


SMALL COTTAGE CAPE COD 


Elastic as to sleeping accommodations. Reasonable terms. 
Pleasant surroundings, quiet, restful. Fine view of ocean 
and bay. Safe bathing. Good milk and eggs close by. 
Address Mrs. J. F. C., Box 40, West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. a iereueh 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISB 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEG’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


In order to meet the demands made | 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit { 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON | 


< 


{ 


Educational, 
qq 


THE MISSES ALLEN _ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Kimball School for Girls — 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. ; 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England — r 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. ral 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. — 


| The 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Musie 
and Art for elementary and advanced students. | 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac-— 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
inm and outdoor sports. Halfway. between 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with @ ten-— 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
|, Mrs. John MacDuffio, A. B. 


— 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sex 
Tuition and Board, A ayear. Courses in 


Domestic Science. w Gymnasium, New Separate 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Prec 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 


POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, M 
Box 638. ¥F. B. KNAPP, Di 


rear WHITE JKOUN TAI 


Cleanable Construction, Economical Operation 
“MAINE” Duplex Ice Grate guarantees perfect circulation. 


Bills 
WHI 


Maine 
Mfg. Co. 
Nashua, N.H. 


TE,” the only solid stone lined refrigerator—White as Snow. 


Beautiful 1910 catalog and Pictorial Booklet 7. 
being distributed. 


REFRIGERATORS © icc 


The 
with th 
Chill in 


Our “STONE- 


Wor el 7 
Largest Ri 


